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A BRIGHT SUNSET. 


several items of the previous interview. He said it 
WITHOUT INTENDING IT; with such mock gravity that Tom remonstrated. 

OR, JOHN TINCROFT, BACHELOR AND BENEDICT. ae laugh at me, Richard. I want your 

advice. 

T ‘To follow if you like it, I suppose. Well, Tom, 
°M returned to the Manor House somewhat dis- | here goes then.” 

nisolate, and was soon pouring out his sorrows into| But as I am writing Tom’s history only in brief, 
ichard Grigson’s ear. and just so far as concerns our friend John Tincroft, 

elder 1.9? this is another Tincroft affair,” said the | it is enough to say that the elder brother gave tho 
et Lrother, when the younger had gone over the | younger brother very good advice, and the younger 
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brother took it. For the very next day he presented 
himself at theo Mumbles, and was again in con- 
ference with Kate’s father. 

‘“‘T am come to say I will do everything you wish 
me to do, sit, if I may still hope for your consent,” 
said Tom, and feeling when ho had said it as 
Cesar may have felt when ho crossed the Rubicon. 

“T don’t often contradict myself or recall my 
words, and I have no wish to do so now, dear Tom,” 
said the old gentleman, as he took Tom’s outstretched 
hand and shook it. ‘And I wish you to believe 
that, according to my notions, I am doing the best I 
can for you and Kate.” 

“I hope it may turn out so,” said Tom; “and 
now I am in for it Pll do my best to fulfil your ex- 
pectations. But Richard thinks, and I am afraid, 
that I shall make a poor hand at business of any 
sort, never having been used to it.” 

‘‘T am not at all afraid of that,” replied the elder. 
‘“‘Tf a man goes in for doing his best, as you say, he 
is in a fair way to succeed, whatever he attempts, 
unless he is an absolute blockhead, which you are 
not, Tom. Of course it will be strange to you at 
first, but you will get on by degrees—fast, too, for 
you will be sure to like it. If I could only be a 
young man again!” said tho senior, with enthusiasm, 
as he called to remembrance former days of suc- 
cesses and triumphs; and then, with a sigh, he 
added, more soberly, ‘‘It will all come to you in 
good time, Tom; and you won’t stand alone, re- 
member. You will have two partners who know 
what business is, and how to do it; one of them is 
Kate’s brother, you know, and the other is likely 
to be a member of Parliament soon, as well as a 
tradesman. Think of that!” 


Well, to be sure, there was something in that 
idea, Tom thought; and then it occurred to him that 
he had not been informed of the nature of the 
business into which he was to be so unceremoniously 
thrust, and in which he was expected to become so 


expert. And as it is no particular concern of ours, 
it is enough to say that, being satisfied on this head, 
Tom made no further objection to the plans of his 
future father-in-law, except to say that his brother, 
on good eause being shown, would furnish half the 
capital required in carrying them out. This being 
eventually conceded, all diligence was used in getting 
through the preliminaries, and in less than a month 
Mr. Thomas Grigson found himself a citizen of 
London, with a private office in the heart of the city, 
and in lodgings five or six miles away, looking out 
for a home for Kate. 

This was soon found and furnished; and barely 
six months had passed away before the bells of 
Mumbleton Church ono day rang a merry peal, and 
all Mumbleton was in an uproar of rejoicing, because 
Kato Elliston had taken to herself a husband, and 
changed her name to Kate Grigson. 

And so they were married; and our friend Tom, 
having, as already intimated, spent part of his honey- 
moon with his old fellow-collegian at Tincroft House, 
went back to his pretty villa on the banks of the 
Thames, and liked his home with its surroundings, 
and loved his young wife none the less for having to 
spend the greater part of the day away from it and 
her in the active business of life. 

It will, perhaps, be incredible to some of my 
readers that Tom really began to take an interest in, 
and to like, the excitement of everyday trade. But 
it is true, nevertheless; and it is equally true that 
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when any man does “ with all his might” whatsoever 
his “‘ hand findeth to do,” provided it is an honest and 
upright doing, he will hardly fail of liking to do it, 

It is true that Tom’s love for his old country lifg 
and occupations did not diminish as time wore on, 
His riding and driving he kept up, for he rode to 
and from the city daily, and found time also to drive 
his Kate out in her pony-chaise now and then. Asto 
hunting and shooting, a week or two in September, 
and another week or two after Christmas, spent at 
the Manor House with brother Richard, satisfied al] 
his longings. And he, after a time, began to pity 
‘poor Richard,” and to wonder how he could manage 
to exist all the year round in his country home. At 
any rate, his (Tom’s) own pretty villa on the banks 
of the Thames had increasing charms and attrac. 
tions for him, which threw all the glories of the 
Manor House into the shade; while ‘‘ the house in 
the city was nothing to be ashamed of,” Tom 
averred. In fact, every year added to the balance 
in his favour as a partner in the firm, while at least 
every other year added to the olive branches around 
his table. 

And so the whirligig of time carried Tom on until 
we find him, some sixteen years after his marriage, 
on a summer evening, with his eldest son (a boy of 
fifteen or thereabout) rowing’ in a pair-oar boat, 
with the Kate of early days acting as steerswoman, 
and looking almost as young as when Tom first made 
her acquaintance. 

Presently the oarsmen rested on their oars to 
admire the bright hues of sunset to which their 
attention had been called by the lady at the helm. 

“Tt is very beautiful,” said the elder. ‘It puts 
me in mind of an evening, some sixteen or seventeen 
years ago, Kate, when—do you remember when and 
where?” 

The lady thought perhaps she did; but she wasn't 
sure. She had witnessed a good many lovely sun- 
sets when her home was at the Mumbles. 

‘‘Yos, and since then, Kate. But the evening 1 
mean was an especially lovely one. And the best of 
it is that since that evening there has been a long 
day of sunshine for us. By the way, a follow was 
in our house to-day who had come over from Aus- 
tralia—he lives at Sydney when he is at home—and 
I happened to ask him if he knew young Wilson— 
Walter Wilson—you remember him, don’t you?” 

“TI remember hearing enough about him and his 
cousin whom he was to have married, and didn’t.” 

‘‘ Just so, because she married somebody else, and 
became—you know who.” 

‘‘T never like to remember that when wo go—you 
know where, for I think sho didn’t use her poo 
cousin well,” said the lady. 

“And I think,” rejoined Tom Grigson, laughing, 
“that Walter didn’t use Ais poor cousin well.” 

“Ah, yes; you men always take sides with us 
women—when you can.” ms 

“Yes, dear, when we can; and you women with 
usmen. I suppose it is the natural order of things. 
But anyhow, Wilson isn’t much to bo pitied. Brooks, 
the Sydney man, knows him; says he is one of the 
most thriving men in the colony, and, what 1s & 
much to the purpose, has one of tho best of women 
for a wife, and one of the prettiest girls for 4 
daughter that he hasever known. They do business 
together, Brooks says, he and Wilson, principally 2 
wool; and the Wilsons sometimes come to Sydney; 
and sometimes he goes up the country to Sedley 
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Station, as Wilson’s place is called. So it seems to 
have all turned out for the best—for him, at any rate.”’ 
And so the talk went on, till presently the sunset 
hues died away, and the oars were resumed; and 
they little thought how another sunset was at this 
time drawing on, thousands of miles away, to close 
in the happy day of the prosperous man of whom 
they had lightly spoken. But before we come to 
this we must go back a few years in our narrative. 


CHAPTER XLIII.—A SHORT HISTORY. 


Ix the same month and in the same year in which 
Tom Grigson settled down in his nest on the banks 
of the Thames, an event of equal importance to other 
parties took place at Sedley Station, in New South 
Wales. 

When Walter Wilson left England, after that last 
despairing sight.of his lost love previously men- 
tioned, he made up his mind that the polestar of his 
life had disappeared—that his sun had set, never 
more to rise—that the romance of existence was, to 
him, past and gone. A good many such foolish and 
inoongruous images rising in his mind, found words 
in a letter he wrote to Ralph Burgess while on his out- 
ward-bound voyage, whereat Ralph good-naturedly 
smiled. The upshot and conclusion in Walter’s 
thoughts were that he couldn’t, wouldn’t, shouldn’t, 
oughtn’t ever to think of matrimony. He would go 
into the wilds of Australia, he would bury himself 
alive, he would shun the sight of womankind, he 
would be a woman-hater all the remainder of his 
days. This also he wrote to his friend Ralph in 
bitter self-reproach for having suffered himself to be 
“choused out ’’ of his life’s happiness. 

“Poor Wilson! poor Walter!” sighed Ralph’s 
sister when she read these ravings. 

“You needn’t pity him so very much, Mary,” 
said the more far-seeing brother; ‘he isn’t heart- 
broken, depend on it; and if he has had a crack in 
that region, it will be soldered up in time, and he 
will be all the wiser for it. If he had married his 
cousin I should not have liked (if I had been a 
woman) to stand in her shoes. When he does 
marry, as he will—and we shall hear about it some 
of these days—his wife will stand a good chance of 
being a happy woman—if she likes.” 

Ralph’s prognostications were fulfilled; they did 
hear of Walter’s marrying. He did not say much 
about the matter in the letter he wrote announcing 
the event, excepting that his young wife’s name 
was Helen, which he thought was a pretty name, 
and he hoped his friend would be pleased with it. 
The truth, perhaps, is that Walter was half-ashamed 
of his weakness, as he might havo thought it, in 
having permitted his fortress to be again assailed, 
and successfully too. Having hummed and strummed 
80 long on the wonderful couplet— 


‘* There’s such a charm in melancholy, 
I would not, if I could, be gay,” 


he was determined not to confess how gay-hearted 
he really had become. 

And something better than this. And we, who 
have the advantage of knowing more than the name 
of the young Helen, may quite believe that she would 
not have committed herself to the care and fond 
affection of one of whom, in higher and nobler, and 
more enduring qualities, she had any reason to doubt. 

Ve will not have any more love scenes—in this 
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part of our story, at least; so all I have to observe 
in relation to Walter’s courtship is, that after having 
for two years acquitted himself with satisfaction to 
the Sedley of that ilk, he one day craved an audience 
with his employer, and boldly proposed himself as a 
suitor for Helen’s hand, Helen herself having con- 
sented. 

At first the ex-lawyer was astounded at the 
audacity of his steward. But he soon summoned 
wisdom enough to reflect that before many years 
could pass away his daughter would be alone in the 
world, with considerable property, of a kind which 
would require a stronger hand than a woman’s to 
manage; that there was no one else in the field, nor 
likely to be, in the solitude of that bush life to which 
Helen had become so accustomed, that perhaps she 
was fitted for no other kind of life; that the girl, 
moreover, had her own notions of what was con- 
venient, proper, right, and so forth, and had been 
accustomed to have her way pretty much as sho 
pleased—which, being a good way, had been all the 
better for him; that if she had taken a liking to the 
young fellow, she had a right to please herself, all 
the more that he (the father) had taken a liking to 
him also; and that, to sum up all, he did not know 
how Sedley Station would get on without Wilson to 
manage it. And so the bargain was struck, and the 
knot was tied. 

And now we must get over our Australian ground 
as rapidly as possible, for we have a strong longing 
to see John Tincroft once more in the flesh. So we 
have only to say, in the first place, that after Walter’s 
sober, quiet sort of wedding, his father-in-law, be- 
coming increasingly infirm, withdrew altogether from 
any interference in the management of his property, 
and gradually sank into a torpid state of existence, 
which terminated in death about two years from the 
date of his daughter’s marriage. He was reverently 
laid in the small graveyard of Sedley Station; and 
then, in right of his wife, Wilson entered into full 
possession of the estate, which was her lawful in- 
heritance. Before this time a little Helen had 
appeared upon the scene, and Mrs. Wilson was com- 
forted for her father’s death in the new duties of a 
mother. 

At about the same time tho affairs of the colony 
almost suddenly put on a new phase of pros- 
perity, in consequence of which the district around 
Sedley Station began to increase in population. One 
after another, purchasers of Government lands, 
technically calling themselves squatters, settled down 
on their farms, built themselves houses, established 
out-stations, and turned to account the stock-feed- 
ing capability of the bush. In all this advancing 
prosperity Walter Wilson had his share. He in- 
creased his flocks and herds, and gradually brought 
his home farm into a state of cultivation previously 
unknown. In carrying out his plans, and following 
up his various successes, it was necessary to add to 
the number of his hands on the settlement, and to 
enlarge his establishment generally. 

All this, however, was a work of time, and we 
must pass over some intervening years, merely ex- 
plaining that though in the particulars just men- 
tioned Walter Wilson was reckoned a fortunate 
man, he had one source of dissatisfaction with his 
lot. He hadn’t a son to succeed him; indeed, he 
had but one child, and that child was, as we have 
said, a daughter. 

‘“‘Tf I had been a poor man in the old country, as 
k 2 
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I should have been if I had stopped there,” said 
Walter to himself one day, ‘‘I should have had more 
mouths to feed than bread to feed them with, I 
suppose.” 

But the complaining mood passed away at the 
first sight of his wife’s peaceful countenance, and at 
the first contact of his little Helen’s rosy lips with 
his weather-beaten cheek. 

Did Walter, in these days, ever think of his old 
home? Most likely he did; but he very seldom 
spoke of it. Even to his wife he maintained a 
studied reserve. He had friends in England, some 
of whom had not used him well; but he had forgiven 
them, he hoped. So he stated once; and as Helen 
Wilson was very incurious, and was perfectly satisfied 
with her husband’s love, she asked for nothing more 
from him. 


CHAPTER XLIV.—SUNSET. 


At length Walter Wilson’s one unsatisfied wish was 
accomplished. Fourteen years had passed away 
since the birth of his daughter, and now a son was 
given to him. A fine thriving, bouncing boy, the 
happy father pronounced this precious gift to be 
when he first daintily held it in his strong arms, 
and kissed it again and again before he could be 

ersuaded to restore it to the nurse, who had been 
Soumat for the time from the nearest settlement, 
where her services had been in request a short time 
before. 

‘‘We only wanted this, Helen,” he whispered, 
as he bent over his wife, and kissed her pale fore- 
head. ‘‘ We shall be happy now.” 

A faint smile overspread Helen’s countenance. ‘If 
it please God to spare the babe, I trust he will grow 


up to make us happy, Walter; but we must not 
forget our little Helen.” 

There was no danger of this, Walter replied. He 
loved his daughter very dearly; ‘‘ but then,’”’ added 
he, repeating what he had often before said, ‘‘she 
is only a girl, and in the bush girls don’t count for 


so much as boys. All girls are not like what you 
were, and always have been. But never fear, I 
shall love our darling Helen all the better for her 
having a baby brother; and she, too, will be all the 
happier and better for having some one besides our 
two selves to care about and think about. And 
there will be enough and to spare for both when 
it pleases God to take us away,’”’ he concluded. 

In truth, it would have been strangely unnatural 
if Walter had not loved his daughter very dearly. 
She was a fine spirited girl, uniting in her character 
the sweetness, and, at the same time, the firmness of 
her mother’s temper, with the fearlessness and 
energy of her father. A bold rider from the age 
of five years, under his tuition, she had been ac- 
eustomed to accompany him in his frequent excur- 
sions around the settlement; while, under her 
mother’s eye, she had learned the more valuable 
lessuns of patience, and love, and trust in God. I 
am compelled to state, however, that Helen Wilson 
at fourteen was a very unaccomplished young person, 
and would have been looked upon by any average 
boarding-school miss with whom she might have 
come intu contact as extremely uncultivated, and 
indeed as shy and awkward even as John Tincroft 
himself had ever been. But this was of all the 
less consequence, seeing that, at this time, boarding- 
school misses had not found their way into the bush 





in any alarming number; and that as long as she 
could read a chapter in the Bible, to say nothing of 
other books in the small library at Sedley Station, 
with unimpeachable accuracy and sweetness of tone, 
write a letter (if she had had one to write) in a good 
firm though rather masculine hand, and without any 
ungrammatical blunders, and use her needle with 
tolerable facility, her parents were quite satisfied 
with her accomplishments. 

Now, however, the young Helen rejoiced in the 
anticipation of including the nursing of her baby 
brother in her list of attainments; but, alas! this 
anticipation was never fulfilled. For a few short 
days the mother and infant were considered to be 
making satisfactory progress: then fever came, and 
the bewildered husband was suddenly summoned to 
the bedside of his dying wife almost before he was 
aware that her life was in peril. And then the baby 
died. Let us draw a veil over poor Walter Wilson’s 
agony of soul, and the grief of the now motherless 
and brotherless girl. 





ROYAL VISITS TO ST. PAUL'S. 


THE memorable event of the 27th of February re- 
called various remarkable occasions in the national 
history when kings and queens of England made 
similar visits to the Metropolitan Cathedral. 

Henry rv went to St. Paul’s in 1399, and offered 
prayers on his accession to the throne, as did also 
Henry vi on his accession. Henry vu, after his 
victory over Lambert Simnel, went on two successive 
days in solemn procession. On the first day, we are 
told, a Ze Deum was sung, and on the second there 
was a sermon at Paul’s Cross. On Sunday, May 21, 
1514, Henry vim went thither in marvellous state to 
receive the sword and cap of maintenance sent by 
the Pope to him. On that occasion the whole imme- 
diate neighbourhood was crowded with spectators, 
estimated at 30,600. Malcolm, in his ‘“ Londinium 
Redivivum,” says the defeat of the Spanish Armada 
occasioned many ceremonies in St. Paul’s. On 
Sunday, September 8, 1588, a solemn thanksgiving 
was held, when eleven flags taken from the enemy 
were displayed from the lower battlements. The 
people had previously listened to several sermons 
preached from the old Cross in relation to the event. 
The 24th of November was a grand occasion. Un 
that day, he says, Queen Elizabeth went in great 
splendour to the church, seated in a kind of tr- 
umphal chariot, with four pillars supporting a 
canopy and an imperial crown. ‘Two others sup- 
ported a lion and dragon in front of the carriage, 
with the arms of England. This vehicle, he adds, 
was drawn by two white horses. The Queen was 
received at the church door by the Bishop of London, 
the Dean, and fifty other clergymen, habited in 
superb copes. At the entrance her Majesty kneeled 
and pronounced a prayer, and then proceeded to her 
seat, under a canopy in the choir, when the Litany 
was chanted. After that the Queen went to a closet, 
prepared for the occasion, in the north wall of the 
church, and—‘ shame to our effeminacy,” says the 
narrator, parenthetically—there she remained ‘“ ex- 
posed to the wintry blasts of November during the 
space of time which Pierce, Bishop of Salisbury, 
occupied in delivering a sermon.” 

Special thanksgiving services were frequent in the 
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ROYAL VISITS 


reign of Queen Anne. Year after year she went in 
solemn procession to the Cathedral to commemorate 
Jorious victories. The 12th of November, 1702, 
when she proceeded in state to return thanks for 
Marlborough’s successes in the Low Countries, and 
for the destruction of the Spanish fleet in the port of 
Vigo by the Duke of Ormond and Sir George Rooke, 
was an august ceremony of the kind. The Council, 
according to Dean Milman in his “ Annals of St. 
Paul’s,” declared that the Cathedral being for that 
day the Queen’s Chapel Royal, the seats were to be 
disposed of, and all the arrangements made by the 
Lord Chamberlain. The Queen’s throne, as in the 
then House of Lords, was about three feet higher 
than the floor of the choir, covered with a Persian 
carpet and surmounted by acanopy fifteen feet high. 
There was, according to the Proclamation, an arm- 
chair on the throne, with a “ fald-stool’’ before it, 
and a desk for the Queen’s book, covered with 
crimson velvet, richly embroidered and fringed with 
gold, with a cushion of the same. Some distance 
behind were stools for the Countess of Marlborough, 
Groom of the Stole; the Countess of Sunderland, 
Lady of the Bedchamber in Waiting; and further 
behind stood the Vice-Chamberlain, with other 
officers of State. The two Houses of Parliament 
assisted at the ceremony. The Lords sat in the area 
or body of the choir; the Speaker of the House of 
Commons in a seat next to the Lord Bishop of 
London in the middle of the south side of the choir, 
with the Sergeant-at-Arms and other officers just 
under him, and the members in the stalls and 
galleries on each side. The Lord Mayor, Aldermen, 


and Sheriffs sat in the farthermost lower galleries 
towards the altar, and their ladies had seats assigned 


them. The foreign Ministers and their ladies occu- 
pied the middle gallery on the north side. The 
Bishop of London, Compton, sat on his throne in the 
south-east end of the choir, and the Dean and Pre- 
bendaries on chairs within the rails of the altar. 

In the procession to the Cathedral, says the Dean, 
the House of Commons led the way. At eight 
o'clock they went to St. James’s Palace, then along 
Pall Mall, and so to the Cathedral, where they took 
their places. The Lords met at ten, and formed 
into procession, preceded by the officers of the 
House, Masters in Chancery, Judges, Peers under 
age; then Barons, Bishops, Viscounts, Earls, Dukes, 
the great officers of State, the Archbishops, and the 
Keeper of the Great Seal. They, too, in that order, 
went to the Cathedral and took their seats. All 
the while, till the arrival of the Queen, the organ 
continued playing voluntaries. At eleven o’clock 
the Queen took coach at St. James’s; at Temple 
Bar she was received by the Lord Mayor, Sheriffs, 
and Aldermen on horseback. There the Lord Mayor 
surrendered the sword, prefacing the action with a 
short speech. The Queen returned it, and the Lord 
Mayor bore it before her to the church. On her 
arrival at the west door the Queen was met by the 
Peers and principal officers of State, and conducted 
along the nave to her throne. She knelt at her 
fald-stool, and after a short “ejaculation” rose and 
seated herself. The music ceased. Dr. Stanley, 
a Residentiary, read the first service, after which 
the Z¢ Deum was sung, with vocal and instrumental 
music. The old Whig Bishop of Exeter, Sir 
Jonathan Trelawney, adds Dean Milman, preached 
in excellent sermon from Joshua viii. 9, ‘‘ But as 
for you, no man hath been able to stand before you 
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this day.” It lasted about half an hour, and was 
followed by the anthem, prayers, and benediction. 
The Queen led the way back. The Tower guns, 
those on the river, and those in St. James’s Park 
were fired three times; once as the Queen left St. 
James’s, the second time when the Ze Deum was 
chanted, the last on the Queen’s return to the Palace. 

Such, says Dean Milman, was the ‘‘ model and 
precedent” for Royal processions at St. Paul’s. In 
the reign of Queen Anne they were repeated with 
glorious frequency. The second was to celebrate 
the victory of Blenheim, September 7, 1704. Par- 
liament was not sitting, but the Peers, Privy Coun- 
cillors, and great officers of State were in attendance. 
There was a full service with the pre-communion. The 
sermon was preached by Dean Sherlock from the text, 
‘“‘ Doubtless there is a God that judgeth the earth.” 

After the recovery of George 11, in April, 1789, from 
avery dangerous illness, a day of general thanks- 
giving to Almighty God was appointed by royal pro- 
clamation, and for the greater solemnity of the day, 
says the ‘ Annual Register,” his Majesty waspleased to 
go to the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, accompanied 
by the Queen, their Royal Highnesses the Prince of 
Wales, the Duke of York, the Princess Royal, the 
Princess Augusta, the Princess Elizabeth, the Duke 
of Gloucester, the Duke of Cumberland, and his 
Highness Prince William, attended by both Houses 
of Parliament, the Judges, and other public officers, 
to return thanks to God for his great mercies and 
blessings. The procession was begun at eight o’clock 
in the morning by the House of Commons in their 
coaches, followed by the Speaker in his state coach. 
Next came the Masters in Chancery, the Judges, and 
after them the Peers in the order of precedency, the 
Lord Chancellor in his state coach closing this part of 
the procession. Afterwards came the Royal Family 
with their attendants escorted by the Horse’ Guards. 
The King and Queen set out from St. James’s Palace 
soon after ten o’clock, in a coach drawn by eight 
cream-coloured horses, followed by their Royal 
Highnesses the Princesses, and proceeded through 
the gate at the stable-yard along Pall Mall and 
through the Strand, ‘“‘ amid the royal acclamations of 
a prodigious concourse of people.” ‘The streets were 
lined as far as Temple Bar by the brigade of Foot 
Guards, the Grenadier companies of which were 
posted in the Cathedral, and patrolled by parties 
of Horse Guards. From Temple Bar to St. Paul’s 
the streets were lined by the Artillery Company and 
Militia of the city. At Temple Bar the King was 
met by the Lord Mayor, Sheriffs, and a deputation 
from the Aldermen and Common Council, all being 
on horseback, when the Lord Mayor surrendered the 
City sword to his Majesty, who, having returned it 
to him, he carried it bareheaded before the King to 
St. Paul’s. At the Cathedral his Majesty was met 
at the west door by the Peers, the Bishop of London, 
the Dean and Canons of St. Paul’s, the band of 
Gentlemen Pensioners, and the Yeomen of the Guard 
attending. The King and Queen sat under a canopy 
of State near the west end of the choir and opposite 
the altar. After the special service the royal proces- 
sion returned to St. James’s, guns were fired in the 
parks, and the day was wound up with illuminations 
in all parts of the metropolis of great splendour and 
magnificence. 

Again on the 19th of December, 1797, the King 
(George 111) and the Queen, with the whole of the 
Royal Family, the great officers ot State, and the 
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members of both Houses of Parliament, went in grand 
procession to St. Paul’s to take part in the general 
thanksgiving for the three great naval victories 
obtained by his Majesty’s fleet under the command 
of Lords Howe, St. Vincent, and Duncan. On that 
occasion a large number of men of the Royal Navy 
and Marines joined in the pageant, bearing the 
captured French, Spanish, and Dutch flags. At 
Temple Bar their Majesties were received by the 
Lord Mayor mounted on horseback and carrying the 
sword of the City. ‘The Sheriffs and the members of 
the Corporation were in attendance at the Cathedral, 
where the King and Queen were met on their arrival 
by the Bishop of London and the Dean and Chapter, 
who conducted them to their thrones. Detachments 
of Foot Guards formed a double line from the west 
door to the dome. During the service the flags were 
placed with much ceremony upon the altar. The 
sermon on the occasion was preached by the Dean 
(Dr. Pretyman). The royal party returned to the 
Palace with the same state amid the enthusiasm of the 
populace. It is stated, as an incident of the day, 
that Mr. Pitt was very grossly insulted on his way to 
the Cathedral, in consequence of which he did not 
return in his own carriage, but stopped to dine with 
the Speaker and some other gentlemen in Doctors’ 
Commons. He was escorted home in the evening by 
a party of the London Light Horse. 

Of these various occasions, that which has deepest 
interest, both in itself and in relation to the recent 
thanksgiving day, was the visit of George mz in 
1789. From one of the journals of the time, which 
gave copious details of the procession and other 
scenes out of doors, we quote what relates to the 
special services in the Cathedral, and the return to 
Buckingham House. 

‘The procession moved on slowly to St. Paul’s. 

‘‘Previous to its arrival, the female nobility, 
gentry, and others had proceeded along Snow Hill, 
Newgate Street, Warwick Lane, and Paternoster 
Row, to an alley opposite the north door of the 
church, where an awning was erected, and under 
which they passed. 

“The elergy, with the minor canons and their 
friends, entered the church at tho Dean’s gate at 
eight o’clock. 

“The Aldermen with their ladies and the principal 
City officers, between eight and nine, proceeded from 
the Mansion House along Cheapside to the north- 
east corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard, and walked 
thence to the north door of the church. The members 
of the Common Council entered about the same time 
at the north-west gate. 

‘‘ All the charity children had previously entered 
the church at the north and south doors by seven 
o’clock in the morning, and remained till the church 
was cleared. 

“His Majesty and the Royal Family alighted at 
the great west door of the church, at the end of an 
awning erected over the whole flight*of steps, the 
carriages remaining inside the rails of the church- 
yard during the whole of Divine service. 

‘“‘Seaffoldings were erected on each side of the 
awning under which their Majesties and the Royal 
Family entered the church; innumerable others were 
erected against the churches and houses the whole 
way from Pall Mall to St. Paul’s; many of them 
were decorated with carpets, and covered with green 
baize—they were filled with rejoicing spectators, and 
the houses with ijadies. 
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“The acclamations of the crowds of people were 
loyal and unanimous, and seemed to convey an un- 
mixed gratification to the Royal visitors. 

“‘ At the door the Peers in their robes, attended by 
the King at Arms and other officers, met their Ma. 
jesties, the Gentlemen Pensioners being all in waiting. 

‘‘ His Majesty handed the Queen out of the coach, 

‘The Sword of State was carried before the Kine 
and Queen into the choir, where their Majesties 
seated themselves under a canopy, on the Throne of 
State near the west end of the choir, opposite the altar. 

*« As soon as their Majesties entered the Cathedral 
a rocket was fired from the statue of Queen Anno 
as a signal for the Tower, when the guns upon the 
wharf were immediately fired and answered by thoso 
in St. James’s Park. The same signals were repeated 
upon their Majesties leaving the Cathedral and when 
they set out from St. James’s. The bells continued 
ringing all the morning. 

‘‘Upon their Majesties entering St. Paul’s, the 
100th Psalm was sung by the charity children ; and 
upon their leaving the church the children sung the 
104th. Their Majesties paid great attention to them. 

‘The prayers were read by the Rev. Mr. Moore, 
Minor Canon of St. Paul’s; the Litany chanted by 
the Rev. Messrs. Gibbons and Pearce; the altar 
service read by the Dean and two senior Residen- 
tiaries; the anthem (by the King’s express desire), 
‘O Lord, thou hast searched me out and known me,’ 
was sung by the gentlemen of the choir, the solo 
parts by the Rev. Mr. Clarke, Mr. Hudson, Bellamy, 
and Gore. The sermon was preached by the Bishop 
of London from the following text in the Psalms:— 

“OQ tarry thou the Lord’s leisure—Be strong, 
and he shall establish thy heart.’ 

‘‘When Divine service was ended, and their 
Majesties were seated in their carriage and waiting 
for their attendance, their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince of Wales and the Duke of York came to 
the carriage and conversed with their Majesties 
till the procession moved, which was in an order 
the reverse of that in which it went. 

“On their Majesties’ arrival at Buckingham 
House, the Park and Tower guns were again fired. 

“The whole was concluded by a few de joie fired 
by the threo regiments of Foot Guards before Buck- 
ingham House, his Majesty having seated himself 
in one of the windows, which was thrown open, 3s 
well for the gratification of his subjects, as with a 
view to see the men go through their manmuvres, 
with whom he seemed highly pleased. 

“The Queen and Princesses were dressed in white, 
trimmed with blue; the King in blue. 

“The Lord Mayor was in a large cloak of purple 
velvet that covered both his lordship and his steed, 
which he managed with great skill and dexterity. 

‘Fleet Street and Ludgate Hill were covered 
with gravel for the more easy passage of the Royal 
Family. From Temple Bar to St. Paul’s the strects 
were lined with the City Trained Bands.” 


TRAVELS IN URUGUAY. 


Few of our readers, we suspect, could stand an 
examination on the political geography, still fewer 


on the political history, of South America. With 
the exception of the empire of Brazil, which stands 
out in prominence, it is difficult to bear in memory 
the number and condition of the various Republics 
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and States set up since the fall of the Spanish 
dominion. Columbia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Chili, 
Argentine Confederation, and other territories, are 
put names to many Europeans. Of Uruguay we 
profess to have had little knowledge, when a book 
came in our way from which we give a brief extract.* 

I crossed over, says the author, the Rev. Mr. 
Murray, from Buenos Ayres to the ancient town of 
Colonia, on the north side of the Plate, about thirty- 
four miles distant. This town is said to be the first 
that the Spaniards touched at, in this part of South 
America. It has 1,000 inhabitants, and is of a very 
dilapidated appearance, from having stood three sieges 
and bombardments within the last thirty years. The 
ancient town of Don Carlos was formerly three miles 
to the westward of it; and it contained about as 
many inhabitants. But in one of their cruel wars 
—“the long war’’—its occupants were put to the 
sword, and the houses burnt and overturned. A 
small chapel is the only building that is now left 
standing there; a few ranchos, or native mud huts, 
with here and there a cactus and some orange-trees, 
alone mark the spot where the town once stood. 

All the hedges outside the town of Colonia, as 
well as around Monte Video, were composed of 
American aloes of very strong growth. Some had 
the flower stalks still standing. In other places 
gaps were protected by fixing these stalks along for 
fences, as fir poles are used in England, while tho 
gaps themselves had a stout leaf chopped off the 
root and stuck upright in the ground. 
midable spikes of the leaves are an ample obstacle 
to the intrusion of cattle. 

My occupation in this part of the American ‘‘camp”’ 
compelled me to gallop over the whole of a district 
of about seventy-five miles from east to west, by 


about eighty from north to south. During the last 
nine months I was in it, I rode 4,000 miles over it 
by myself, steering chiefly by the sun or by objects 


on the horizon. I, of course, met with a variety of 
incidents in my constant peregrinations, such as no 
single inhabitant was ever likely to experience. It, 
however, enabled me tho better’ to appreciate this 
beautiful sunny land, and to form a moro correct 
estimate of its capabilities, from the number of 
sources from which I was enabled to gather infor- 
mation and form an opinion. Living near the centre 
of this square of “‘camp,” I had to visit six different 
places in regular succession once a week, besides 
other parts occasionally. ‘To three of these places 
Thad to gallop fifty miles in one day, returning the 
same distance two days after; and at the three other 
times, to stations at distances of from twenty to 
thirty-five miles out, and the same back. . . . 

The best way to form an idea of the vastness of 
this South American continent is to place a map of it 
before you, and to bear in mind that it is about 4,000 
miles from north to south, and about 3,000 from 
west to east, and that a space of 100 miles square 
will bear much the same relation te its whole extent 
that a sixpence laid on a dinner-table does to the 
table. You then see how little a day’s gallop of 
fifty miles bears to the interminable extent of this 
country in journeying over it. 

The population of the whole continent is supposed 
only to be 22,000,000, while Europe, half the size, 





* “Travels in Uruguay :” an Account of the Present State of Sheep- 
farming and Emigration, By the Rev. J. H. Murray, B.A., late Chaplain 
in Colonia. Illustrated. London: Longmans and Co., Paternoster Kow. 
(E. Stanford, Charing Cross.) 1871, 


The for-- 
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has 850,000,000. In Peru alone there were 8,000,000 
when first discovered, and now not quite 1,000,000. 

Remembering then, when viewing the map, that 
the smallest parts of the rivers denote the higher 
parts of the land, and the wider parts the lower, you 
see that the great intersecting rivers are the chief 
outlets for drainage; and as hill and valley succeed 
each other all through Banda Oriental up to Para- 
guay, till the higher elevations become stony ridges, 
the traveller in this country must expect to havo 
numerous rivers to wade. The higher north you travel 
into the Paraguay country, the more mountainous 
become the upper parts; and in some parts are fast- 
nesses very sparingly inhabited. The montes, or 
river-side woods, become more extensive; the climate 
far hotter; and savage animals of the larger kind, as 
the jaguar and the largest eagles, are very numerous. 

The strip of land nearest the sea is called tho 
Banda Oriental. To the westward of Banda Oriental 
comes ‘‘Entre Rios,” the rich lands between the 
rivers Uruguay and Parana; and westward of this 
again extend the fertile plains intersected by the 
Argentine Railroad running across that part of the 
country, where small lots of fine land avo to bo 
procured at a moderate price, the access to it being 
most easy and least toilsome. And as the land at 
the sides of this rail is becoming quickly populated 
by English emigrants, a settler here is by no means 
so secluded as to intercourse as he is in those wide 
fields so scantily occupied in other parts. 

The Buenos Ayres or south side of the River 
Plate is a dead flat for hundreds of miles; but tho 
north side, called Banda Oriental, with its capital 
city of Monte Video, is entirely undulating in ridges 
of hills (cochillos), with rivers or small streams 
between them. It is also very thinly populated; 
not one-fifth as much as the country on the south 
side. It is entirely a pasture country, without trees, 
except the solitary omboo, growing by a rancho, 
poesta, or estanzia, which serves as a landmark; 
and such woods that are there are invariably by the 
sides of the rivers. The largest trees are a sort of 
withy, very like ours; the tala, a sort of laurel; 
and a vast variety of flowering bushes, with nearly 
all of them long thorns. These form dense thickets ; 
and if you are washed down into them in fording 
flooded rivers, it renders it difficult to get out of them. 

When travelling, in crossing rivers, you must 
always be careful not to attempt doing so except at 
a regular pass (for there are no bridges in this 
country), or you may easily be irretrievably bogged 
in four or five feet depth of mud, in the narrowest 
caneada or ditch. It is not sufficient to see marks 
of cattle having merely gone down to drink on your 
side of the stream, to enable you to pass it safely; 
but you must also see marks of their having emerged 
from it on the opposite side also. Sand and stones 
in the water are a sure sign that it is a hard bottom. 
It is desirable to avoid crossing rivers, which are 
often very wide in a flood. And you will often seo 
crosses put up in trees where bodies have been found 
washed there after a flood. 

The sides of rivers, especially at the passes, aro, 
more or less, an aceldama of dead animals and of 
the bones of the departed tenants of the plain; 
sometimes you see an old dead bull in process 
of decay, or the skeletons of others with one horn 
of the skull standing upwards, and the other fixed 
in the ground, all the flesh being cleaned off and 
dissipated into thin air by the actions of comma- 
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drakas, flies, insects, and evaporation; so that it 
seems as if every animal retired to die on the river 
bank—perhaps from thirst on these occasions. 

You enter the river, carefully keeping to the tail 
of the stream, where more silt is washed down, and 
it is consequently shallower. As the stream deepens, 
you at last kneel upon the saddle. The horse may 
have to swim only in the middle part of the river, 
though in floods it will be often from one bank to 
another. In which case you sit down on the horse 
with the water to your chest, and you must on no 
account check the horse, but leave the bridle loose, 
as the result would be immediately to drown him, 
for nothing drowns so quickly as a horse. As you 
thus swim, especially if the flood be swift, should 
the horse turn the wrong way, you must smack him 
on the neck with your hand, or dash some water at 
him on that side, to turn him straight; and if the 
distance across is too great, and you find it too much 
for him, you must slip off behind him, hold on by 
his tail, keeping well back, and he will be certain, 
thus relieved of your weight, to draw you to land. 
From the violence of the ‘‘ temporals” and thunder- 
storms here, the rivers will rise many feet in ten 
minutes. The water is very muddy; and, at such 
times, it is not by any means free from danger. The 
passage of these rivers, in woody places, is sometimes 
also ‘‘enlivened’’ by deserters popping at you as you 
cross, especially in war time ; such places being con- 
venient spots for robbing travellers. 

Some make light of swimming these rivers; but, 
no matter how strang you may be, and how good a 
swimmer, many lives are lost from the difficulties 
connected with it. A young Indian officer, a Mr. 


Peel, came here, who professed to make nothing of 
swimming Indian rivers, which are perhaps more 


open; and he lost his life here, though he had been 
warned against attempting to pass in a deep and 
rapid current. He was by himself; and his horse, 
with the saddle, returning home without him, led to 
a search being made; and in three days his body 
was found. He had a revolver, five barrels of which 
were fired off afterwards, proving how perfectly 
waterproof the ammunition was. 

The native population are Spanish-Indian; Spanish 
being the universal language, except in Brazil, 
where Portuguese is spoken. You sometimes meet 
with an Indian who retains his native tongue; 
but the Indian nations who possessed and inhabited 
all this part of the country at the early part of this 
century, have all retired before a more civilised 
race, to the interior. Their peculiar habitat now 
is the ‘‘Grand Chaco,” or great native forest and 
plain that extends up the centre of the continent 
from Patagonia to the Amazon country. The 
natives of Banda Oriental are properly a mixture 
of Spanish and Indian; and sometimes with a very 
strong touch of the negro. They are very dark, but 
not black; the mouth, nose, and hair showing signs 
indicating the preponderance of the blood of each 
respective race. The Spaniard has long black curly 
hair and good features; the Indian has long straight 
hair, high and prominent cheek bones, pointed chin, 
deeply sunk eyes, and no beard or whiskers. Some 
of the figures in the Crystal Palace are correctly like 
them. Where there is a cross of African blood, it 
will appear in one or more features—lips, nose, or 
woolly hair. * 

A wrong impression has often been conveyed of 
South America by either imperfect or by too coloured 
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descriptions, that magnify the advantages to be 
obtained by going there, or that lessen the evils 
that exist. That country, with its thousands of 
square leagues of rich and unoccupied land, has 
doubtless a great future in store; for it possesses 
every element and accessory combined for progress 
and for prosperity to industrious occupants, in a 
degree far superior to any of our English colonies, 
and with fewer drawbacks. It has safety of access, 
and there is food in abundance for any number of 
emigrants, whilst the climate is as fine as any on 
earth. At the time I write this, I firmly believe no 
emigration field exceis South America. The old 
beaten tracks are overstocked with labour, and some 
with merchandise; but the continent of which I 
speak is more in want of hands, and of people of 
every sort, than of anything else. Here, then, is 
the cheap market to buy in, as well as the dear one 
to sell labour in. 

The vast tracts of land that lie in the latitude 
and neighbourhood of the River Plate are watered 
by the great rivers that run through it—the Uru- 
guay, the Parana, and the Paraguay, and all their 
tributary streams. Nature is most lavish in the 
abundance of her choicest gifts in these countries, 
all of which are now lying dormant for want of 
inhabitants, and which possess in themselves every 
natural requisite to support millions of inhabitants 
in abundance and comfort. Spanish is spoken in 
the southern and western side, and Portuguese in the 
great kingdom of Brazil, on the eastern. 

The republics of the different governments, 
although their institutions are not identical with 
our own, are yet generally favourable to political 
and social liberty. A president is at the head of 
these national governments, who, in conjunction 
with his cabinet, exercises powers like those of the 
Great North American Republic. Public opinion is 
represented by the upper and lower chambers, which 
possess constitutional control over the proceedings of 
the executive, for the well-being of all. The utmost 
freedom and religious toleration exist in these re- 
publics; and in the capitals and chief towns thero 
are English and Scotch Protestant churches. Broad 
and enlightened views are held by these chambers, 
favouring every scheme that tends to the welfare of 
the people; and they are ready to sanction and 
promote undertakings conducive to the development 
of the resources of each republic. 





A SOLICITOR-GENERAL ON HORSEBACK. 


On the occasion of the Royal visit to the City on the 
27th February, many old stories were recalled about 
Lord Mayors and other civic dignitaries on horse- 
back. Our artist has depicted an adventure in which 
a legal functionary once figured. When Dunning 
was Solicitor-General, he accompanied Colonel Barre 
to Berlin in the days of Frederic the Great, who 
invited them to a review, and misled by the official 
title of Dunning, sent two spirited chargers for the 
use of the General and Colonel. In an evil hour, 
Dunning (like Nicol Jarvie) clomb to the saddle and, 
by the aid of the pommel, stuck to it till the firing 
began, when his steed getting frisky, pitched him 
head over heels amongst the staff, not a little to 
their and their great king’s amusement, which was 
enhanced by the discovery of the mistake. 
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A MIDLAND TOUR. 


XI.—THE BLACK COUNTRY: DUDLEY—TIPTON, 


ris now morning, and we again visit Dudley Castle. 
We have here a complete network of counties 
about us—Staffordshire, Warwickshire, Worcester- 
shire, Shropshire—which run in and out if a most 
extraordinary manner among each other. Dudley 
itself is part in Worcestershire and part in Stafford- 
shire, but is generally reckoned among the towns of 
the former county. ‘Io the east, to the west, to the 
north, to the south, stretches—far away—“‘dear Old 
England.” Yonder, to the north-east, is Lichfield, 
and eastward still Leicester,—to the south-east Bir- 
mingham, and beyond it Coventry and Warwick, 
and Stratford-on-Avon; there Old Worcester-—there 
the Wrekin, and farther on, Shrewsbury. Historic 
voices seem to fill the air,—historie shadows lover 
around us! 

The ruins of Dudley Priory, an old and venerable 
edifice granted by Henry vit as a part of the domain 
of Wenlock to Sir John Dudley, stand a little below 
the castle. It was a place of retreat, solitude, and 
safety, as well as renown. There secms to have 
been a secret passage between it and the castle, 
whereby the occupants of either could communicate 
with the other—a way of escape or of mutual help. 
A few miles westward is Kingswinford, which was 
once a royal demesne, and tho inhabitants of which, 
by royal charter, enjoy immunity from serving on 
juries, and other valuable privileges. About a mile 


to the northward, at Holbeach, stood the hotise 
where Stephen Lyttelton and others concerned in the 
Gunpowder Plot were taken in 1606. 


In the same 
direction is Himley Hall, a modern maiision, secluded 
in a fine park, and now the residence of Lady Ward, 
mother of the Earl of Dudley. Adjacent ts Himley 
is Baggeridge Wood, through which there are plea- 
sant public paths. At Lady Wood, two miles south 
of Dudley, are springs which are said to bear a strong 
resemblance to the Cheltenham waters. Just below 
us lies Tipton, presenting to the eye flame-capped 
towers, heaps of furnace dross, a soil black, loose, 
and muddy, and pools of dirty stagnant water. It 
is full of amining and iron-making population, which 
in 1861 numbered 28,870, and in 1871, 29,428. 
No “gentry” reside there, only the miners, iron- 
workers, shopkeepers, professional men, agents, 
surveyors, and some of the smaller manufacturers ; 
the large and wealthy employers live in other places, 
and only visit Tipton on business. Nevertheless, to 
the practical man it is a vory interesting place, for 
there may be seen the manufacture of many kinds 
of ironwork—in January, 1872, there were twenty- 
six blast furnaces, eighteen of which were “in 
blast ’”’—and the mining both of ironstone and of the 
finest of all our ‘black diamonds.” ‘There is the 
veritable ‘ black diamond,” 7.¢., the ‘thick,’ or 
‘‘ten-yard”” coal—the most famous ‘measure’ in 
the kingdom, seven miles long, four miles broad, and 
(as its name implies) thirty fect thick; it lies about 
120 yards from the surface, has been worked for 
more than two hundred years, and is composed of 
twelve beds of varying quality, but all highly 
valuable for smelting. ‘There is also the “ Brooch” 
coal, a species exceedingly hot and swift-burning, 
used exclusively for domestic purposes, realising at 
all times a high price, and now rapidly becoming 
exhausted ; and the “ Heathen” coal, which is of 





fine quality. Various other descriptions ate found 
in and about the neighbourhood. ‘The collieries aro 
in great danger of inundation, which years goo 
threatened to put an end to the working of the 
mines. Amn association of colliery owners—tho 
Tipton Drainage Association—has been formed {o 
check it. It has been usual in South Staffordshire 
for all workers to be down the pit twelve hours q 
day. It has been caleulated that for every malo 

erson employed in and about the coal districts of 
Routh Staffordshire and Worcestershire, 358 tons of 
coal ate raised yearly; the highest of any district 
except that of Sorthamberland Cumberland, and 
North Durham, and thirty-seven tons beyond the 
average of all England. The mines are commonly 
worked (undor the superintendence of the “ evound 
bailiff,” who, under the mining engineer, plaus out 
the pits) by contractors termed ‘ charter-mastors,” 
or ' butties,”” who engage the colliers and got out 
the coal at so much a ton. The owner or agent does 
not employ the workers. A ‘“butty’! may havo 150 
men under him, and these are superintended bya 
“doggie.” We are amazed to hear that tho coal- 
cutting machine has not yet been introduced into 
the Black Country. The coal is “got” in different 
ways, as the nature and thickness of. tho several 
‘seams’? suggest. Tho ‘‘ten-yard” coal is gene- 
tally excavated in slices (the men standing on that 
already cut) and in “chambers” of about fifty yards 
square, between which, as they are worked, pillars 
and walls are left, that sustain and divide the 
several chambers, the “ ceiling ” of which by-and-by 
falls in and fills up the spaces whence the coal has 
been reinoved; the chambers are then closed up for 
awhile, and when the whole colliery has thus been 
gone over, the pillars and walls are excavated by 
a second, sometimes followed by a third working. 
The seams aro generally estimated to produce 1,000 
tons an acre, fiom 25 to 27 ewt. going to the ton, 
a mode of measurement (as gauged by the canal 
boats) which makes the price of coal in this district 
seem comparatively high. For tho satisfaction of 
the pitmen, the weighing of the coal got out by ono 
uniform weight, except in very special cases, should 
be required by law. In about iifteen years the coal 
here will bo totally worked out. The yield of South 
Staffordshire coal generally is now in many cases 
unequal to the demand. 

All about Tipton the ground is mined and counter- 
mined. The coal generally lies very near the surface, 
which, when the ‘ black diamonds” are got out, is 
left as a thin crust, and frequently sinks under the 
weight of the houses. These sometimes fall in and 
disappear in a few hours, while many that remain 
lean to, and half tumble down, and have great 
cracks in the walls, which are only kept standing by 
being chained and bolted together. Then the heaps 
of furnace dross, or “slag,” all arownd,* amid 
which dirty children may be seen playing, give it a 
wretched appearance. The large Wasleyen Chapel 

* It is much to be regretted that this “slag” is not more generally 
turned tosome useful purpose. It is sometimes remelted in the blast 
furnace in combination with iron ore (it was first so employed in South 
Staffordshire), and is occasionally used for ballasting railways, building 
fence walls, laying roads, etc. ; but it should certainly in some way be 
altogether disposed of. The-small coal, formerly regarded as waste, 15 


now utilised as we have before stated (though there is still probably 
much lost), and mixed with tar, and pressed into blocks, it has else- 





| where been converted into excclient fuel for locomotives and steam!oats. 
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has been vacated, the walls are yawning, the floors 
cracked, the pews all separated from each other; 
and the congregation now meet in the school-room 
hard by, which, however, is little better, the very 
organ seeming about to topple over. The ground 
below is a dark labyrinth. Yet the people appear 
yery contented. They are a sturdy and rough, yet 
kind-hearted class; the ironworkers being more 
orderly and thoughtful than the miners, but both 
seeming improvident, observing ‘‘ Saint Monday” 
yery constantly, or, in other words, idling from 
Saturday to Tuesday. They are great cock-fighters, 
bird-flyers, and pigeon-fanciers, and gambling of 
every kind is common among them. And—for bowing 
—who has not heard of the ‘‘ Tipton Slasher”’ ? 

Between the employer and the employed there is 
evidently here achasm. Few well-to-do people will 
live in these grimy parts. We sce, if we mistake 
not, a national danger in this isolation of class from 
dass. Such isolation has proved long ere now a very 
grious evil. Hence, too, in the palmy days of 
Chartism, it found a standing in these districts. The 
ninisters of religion, and the professors of the divine 
att of healing, appear to be almost the only parties 
who unite these divided links. The former, and 
particularly the clergy of the Establishment, seem 
especially to do this. With the combined dignity 
and tenderness of their office, they exercise an in- 
fluence which makes them at once the conservators 
of public order and the promoters of kindly feeling, 
the guardians of the interests of both rich and poor, 
and therefore the friends of each. As men of educa- 
tion and refinement, living among a population who 
have little of either, their situation calls for our 
respect and sympathy. In the olden time the Esta- 
blished Church was scarcely alive to her opportunities 
and responsibilities; but of late years she has 
earnestly aroused herself, and we have reason to 
believe that we shall find her fully and earnestly at 
work in all parts of the Black Country. 

We have spoken of the professors of the art of 
healing. In these mining districts that art is inesti- 
mably precious, and demands the exercise of much 
mergy, tact, and skill. Very numerous accidents 
occur in the mines, while the foul, poisonous, and 
often deadly air of the pits—the carbonaceous matter 
with which the atmosphere is filled—the extreme, 
the almost burning, heat—and the deprivation of the 
beneficent influence of light during many hours of the 
day, make the colliers the subjects of special and 
serious diseases. In the ironworks, too, the toil is 
exhausting, and the accidents are numerous. Among 
thelatter the most frightful perhaps is the bursting of 
the tuyeres (the pipes placed in the blast furnaces), 
by which the molten iron and red-hot ashes are 
showered upon the workmen. 
medicine is indeed a power—a blessing to him who 
practises it, as well as to all who receive its benefits 
at his hands; investing him with a moral as well 
asa healing potency, whereby he may be of unspeak- 
able service to his fellows. 

The subject of accidents in mines has again and 
again been brought under the notice of the Legisla- 
ture, and a parliamentary committee thereon was 
appointed some years ago, and made its report; but 
parliament has not yet completed its task. ‘There is 
great need for immediate legislation to ensure— 
What we believe it is proposed to require—the safe 
fencing and draining of our coal-mines,—the use of 
reliable lowering and raising machinery (which in 
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South Staffordshire is often very imperfect), and 
frequent examination of the same (which is too much 
neglected),—the constant inspection of the pits,—the 
discontinuance of the most dangerous systems of 
work (especially the ‘‘rib and pillar” system), and 
of nakod lights, and of loose gunpowder in blasting, 
—the application of coal-cutting machinery,—the 
withdrawal of the pitmen when danger is imminent, 
—the safe maintenance of props to roofs and sidings, 
—the employment of competent managers with per- 
sonal responsibility for neglect,—the maintenance of 
a daily record of ventilation,—and, finally, the per- 
petual, systematic, and thorough superintendence of 
the mines by persons of experience and judgment. 
There are four churches in Tipton and a dozen or 
more chapels, nearly all the latter being Wesleyan. 
The churches will seat 3,400, tho chapels 10,500. 
The vicar a short time since stated publicly, that no 
man could pass up and down tho streets without 
being distressed by the evident fact that thousands 
of boys and girls were being brought up to feed 
gaols, reformatories, and workhouses; and that if all 
the parish schools were filled there would still be 
2,000 children whose education would be unprovided 
for. We are told that the miners may bo divided 
into two classes, the swearing and the praying: 
‘those who have any religion at all are mostly Wes- 
leyans, and some of these will not go to work when 
they enter tho mino without first holding a prayer- 
meeting.” Many a prayer is offered up in the deep, 
dark mine! Tipton is the birthplace of Black Country 
Methodism. The shade of John Wesley may well 
rejoice in the fruit of his labours in 1745, when ho 
preached the gospel on Tipton Green. Heo himself 
tells us about it, and how sublime is the simple 
narrative! The mob surrounded the house at Tipton 
Green in which he was staying, and, beating at the 
door, demanded entrance. ‘I sat still,” says John 
Wesley, ‘‘in the midst of them for half an hour, and 
was a little concerned for I. Perronet, lest such 
rough treatment at his first setting-out should daunt 
him. But he abounded in valour, and was for 
reasoning with the wild beasts before they had spent 
any of their violence. He got a deal of abuse 
thereby, and not a little dirt, both of which he took 
very patiently. I had no design to preach, but 
being called upon by so unexpected a congregation, 
LT rose at last and read, ‘When the Son of man shall 
come in his glory, and all the holy angels with him, 
then shall he sit on the throne of his glory.’ While 
I reasoned with them of judgment to come, thay 
grew calmer by little and little. I then spake to 
them one by one, till the Lord had disarmed them 
all. One who stood out the longest I held by the 
hand, and urged the love of Christ crucified, till, in 
spite of both his nature and diabolical courage, he 
trembled like a leaf. I was constrained to break out 
into prayer for him. Our leopards were all become 
lambs; and very kind we were at parting. Near 
midnight the house was clear and quiet. We gave 
thanks to God for our salvation, and slept in peace.” 
The Tipton Total Abstinence Society, after having 
been carried on for seven or eight years in the faco 
of very great opposition, we are sorry to say has 
come to an end; for the old labourers in ‘the 
cause’? became scattered, and none were found to 
take their places; teetotalism had lost its novelty, 
and few persons of any standing in the neighbour- 
hood would countenance it; and the society’s death- 
blow was given it by some of its oldest and best 
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supporters falling victims to ‘‘the drink.” The 
Secularists have a meeting-house or school in Tipton. 

One of the effects of the absorption of labour in 
the mines and ironworks of this district has been 
the employment of women and children in the brick- 
fields. Hard by Tipton is another of these, in which 
women and young people of both sexes are working. 
South Staffordshire is notorious as the county in 
which children have been employed in manufactures 
at an earlier age than in any other district of Europe. 
The young people are mostly engaged in carrying clay 
to the moulding benches, removing bricks and tiles to 
the drying-sheds and kilns, clearing away the scorize 
and ashes from the ovens, oiling the press dies and 
moulds, carrying bricks, tiles, and pipes to and from 
the presses and stamps, ete. The work they do is 
amazing, but their lives are the lives of slaves. And 
their moral condition is deplorable. Ignorant as the 
heathen, working almost in nudity, and lost to all 
sense of shame, we view their condition with mingled 
emotions of pity, horror, and alarm. It seems like 
some hideous dream! Yet it is fact, vouched for 
in all its details by government inspectors and blue 
book reports; and until very lately it was much 
worse than itisnow. The following report describes 
things as they were but a few months ago :— 

“Those who carry away the bricks from the 
moulders are mostly girls from nine to twelve years 
old. On an average they carry 10 1b. of clay, and a 
mould weighing 41b. (141b. at each journey), say 
2,000 times a day, seven yards each journey; carrying 
the mould back the seven yards also 2,000 times; so 
that they each remove in one day of ten hours’ work 
28,0001b., or 12} tons, seven yards, and 8,0001b. seven 
yards; total, 36,000 lb., or over 16 tons in the day. 
Moreover, the bricks, when ‘reared,’ ‘gormed,’ or 
‘piled,’ and when ‘backed,’ or ‘walled up,’ all 
require moving three times over, and in one instance 
are carried quite seven yards. But this work is 
shared in by all that work for that particular mould- 
ing-table. The moulder, who is usually a woman 
from twenty to thirty years old, and the two clay- 
carriers, who generally are from ten to sixteen years 
old, assist ; so that the portion of work performed by 
the carrier-away may be taken as one remove, or 
one-fourth of the same 28,000 lb. weight, for seven 
yards’ distance, which, added to the sixteen tons 
before mentioned, makes up a total of 28} tons 
carried each day by a child of nine to twelve years of 
age. ; 

“«'Those who carry clay to the moulders, called 
clay-carriers, remove on an average twenty to forty 
pounds of clay on the head, and about ten to twenty 
pounds in their arms; say, one of ten years old, 
carrying in all full thirty pounds of clay each journey 
of forty yards, and traversing 250 journeys per day, 
removing three and a half tons a distance of forty 
yards daily, walks four and a half miles in doing it, 
and four and a half miles back; walks three miles in 
‘rearing,’ ‘gorming,’ and ‘backing’ the bricks, 
and on an average two miles going to and returning 
from work, giving a total distance traversed’ by the 
younger clay-carriers of fourteen miles; likewise, 
this clay-carrier does the same amount of work in 
removing the bricks to the ‘gorms’ and ‘backs’ as 
the carrier-off does, namely, 7,000 lb. carried seven 
yards, so that in all she carries more than six and a 
half tons of clay daily, fully forty-seven yards, and 
walks in all quite fourteen miles per day. 

‘The elder clay-carriers are usually fourteen or 
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sixteen years of age, and occasionally older, and on 
an average carry a load of clay on the head and in the 
arms of sixty pounds’ weight for an average distance 
of fifty yards, and the number of journeys per diem, 
800. This gives a daily total of eight tons of soft 
black clay, carried fifty yards by this one girl, and a 
distance there and back of seventeen miles; add to 
this three miles traversed in ‘ gorming’ and ‘ back- 
ing’ the bricks, and two miles in coming to work 
and going back home, and we arrive at the conclusion 
that the elder clay-carriers, of from fourteen to 
sixteen years of age, walk twenty-two miles daily at 
their work. 

‘‘ But besides carrying fifty yards, they also doa 
great part of the work of carrying the made bricks to 
the ‘backs’ and ‘gorms.’ This part of their work 
would be equal to carrying one ton more clay the 
entire fifty yards ; so it may be assumed as a fair 
average that they carry nine tons of clay fifty yards 
and walk twenty-two miles to earn a day’s wage, 
amounting to not exceeding Ls. 6d. 

‘The moulder’s work is not so heavy. She stands 
at the moulding-table, throws the lump of clay into 
the mould, squeezes it in, then planes it off level 
with the open mould, with a lath-like piece of wood 
about a foot long, and in the course of the day lifts, 
moulds, squeezes, and planes, and helps to ‘tap,’ 
‘gorm,’ ‘batt,’ and ‘back’ some eight tons of clay. 
The children who carry clay to the tile and quarry, 
and front brick and best goods’ moulders, have com- 
paratively light work; say, for girls ten to thirteen 
years old, an average of five tons of clay carried 
twenty yards; and the carriers-away of the tile, 
quarry, and front bricks, being of similar age, bear 
similar weights, say, to a distance of ten yards.” 

The above report speaks of a day of ten hours. 
But Mr. George Smith, who is so well known 
throughout England as the Brickyard Children’s 
Advocate, states that ‘brickyard children’s hours 
are ordinarily from five o’clock in the morning until 
eight and even nine at night, and in very many 
eases all night at the kilns for one, two, and even 
three nights a week.” Mr. Smith says that he him- 
self, when a lad, had to work in the brickyards, 
and that on one occasion after a heavy day’s work 
he had to carry 1,300 nine-inch bricks from the 
maker, and that the distance walked was fourteen 
miles, seven out of which were traversed with eleven 
pounds’ weight of clay in his arms, besides lifting 
the unmade clay and carrying it some distance to the 
maker; the total quantity carried being five and a 
half tons. Happily, here, as at Oldbury, the younger 
children have now been released from this slavery. 
The new Factory Act, which came into operation on 
the Ist January, 1872, prohibits the employment in 
the brickfields of any girl under sixteen, and any 
boy under ten years of age. It has been estimated 
that 10,000 children have been freed by that Act 
from virtual slavery; and though it has been ob- 
jected that many boys and girls have in consequence 
been thrown on the streets, and the price of bricks 
has been greatly advanced, the former is but a 
temporary evil, and the latter will soon cease to be felt. 

The whole district—Dudley, Tipton, Sedgley—is in 
a ferment about time and wages. While we write, 
the men are crying out for reduction of hours and 
increase of pay, which the masters seem indisposed 
to yield. Yet the spirit of employers in these parts 
towards their workpeople is not an unkind one, end 
we have little doubt of an amicable arrangement. 
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We leave Dudley as we found it, a solitude in the 
heart of a hive. It seems to us as the very centre of 
a voleano, on which, to a great extent, our trade 
and commerce, our social happiness and prosperity, 
are built; and the rumblings of which are some- 
times—often, indeed, nowadays—heard beneath 
and around us. These tell of perplexity and dis- 
quiet—of conflicts between capital and labour, 
masters and tyvorkpeople. Sincerely do we hope 
that these may pass away; for, sympathising as we 
do with the workers, and assured as we are that 
kind consideration is due to them, we yet feel that 
there must be a limit to concession on the part of 
employers, and that reason, and goodwill, and 
prudence, and forbearance, must be mutually ex- 
ercised if we would escape widespread ruin. 





THE SPRIGS OF MYRTLE. 
A DANISH ROMANCE. 


Tue banns were published three times from the pulpit, 
the clergyman was bespoke, and the bridal dress 
made. The marriage trousseau was ready; it con- 
sisted of no very costly or splendid things, but every 
thread of it had passed through the mother’s fingers, 
first on the spinning-wheel, and then through the 
loom. Many hours had been spun up, and many 
thoughts been woven into the modest marriage 
portion. 

The marriage day came, and the morning sun 
blazed on the windows of the widow’s house. Every- 
body was up and doing. The old lady was already 
busy in the kitchen, the young girl sat at the window 
gazing anxiously but happily down the road whence 
her bridegroom was to come. The three little sisters 
were lying wide awake in their little cots; they had 
hardly closed their eyes the whole night, thinking 
on the splendour which the day was to bring. 

In the forenoon a young girl came down to the bride 
from the manor. It was the gardener’s daughter, 
her dearest friend. She had a darling little basket 
on her arm, which she half-opened with a roguish 
smile, which made the young bride cast down her 
eyesand blush. The tiny basket was filled with sprigs 
of myrtle (of which the bridal wreath is made in 
Denmark). At noon the three little ones were seen 
standing on the little hillock at the end of the garden. 
They were dressed in their Sunday clothes, and 
kept watch to let their sister know when the mail 
coach should come in sight on the hill, or report the 
first blast of the conductor’s horn. But they got tired 
of waiting, and one after the other would run back to 
the house to ask if he would not soon come. 

“Yes,” said their mother, ‘‘you won’t have to 
wait long now.’”’ Still, they had to wait so long, that 
they at last began to cry. 

In the course of the afternoon a storm rose, the 
sky darkened, and the rain beat against the panes. 
The little ones had to stay in the house. ‘“ But why 
a he come?” they inquired eagerly from their 
sister, 

“TI hope that nothing has happened to him,” 
the young girl said, faintly, and turned her face 
against the wet pane in order that they should not 
Perceive that her eyes were wet also. 

At dusk a letter came to the widow. When she 
had read it, she was crying too. It was a sorrowful 
evening and a dark night closed the day which 
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should have been the marriage day but was not. 
The mother, the young girl, and the three little 
sisters wept all of them together; but seventy years 
have now passed away since that sad evening, and 
in these we have lived through so many gloomy hours 
and sorrowful days that we cannot afford tears for all 
of them. Therefore we do not weep with those whose 
tears flowed so long ago. 

Tears dry soon. The next day the young girl wept 
no more. She was seized with fever. Wandering in 
her mind, she dreamt that she was a bride, and all 
her youthful friends brought her wreaths—she was 
so unspeakably happy. And the dream came to 
pass. Her illness increased, and eight days after 
she was dead. All her youthful friends brought her 
wreaths—garlands of box and winter green. 

Nor did the mother weep next day. She tenderly 
consoled her little girls, but gave vent to her wrath 
at the world’s wickedness, and the men’s falseness, 
while talking about her great calamity to her neigh- 
bour’s wife. The sprigs of myrtle she threw angrily 
out of the window. 

The little sisters recovered soon from their dis- 
appointment. Each of them had received a large piece 
of the bride-cake, which they were contentedly eating, 
sitting on the grass in the sunshine. ‘Oh! look at 
the pretty green things there,” they cried, pointing at 
the discarded myrtle sprigs; ‘‘ let us make a wreath 
of them,”’ said one. 

‘* No, let us plant them in the sand, and play at a 
garden with them,” said the other. 

“‘T say, let us plant them regularly, plant them in 
flower-pots,” proposed the third; and her proposi- 
tion was agreed to. 

The children procured a bottle with the neck 
broken off, an earthenware pitcher without a handle, 
and a cracked flower-pot, which they mended with 
twine; and in these three vessels each of the little 
girls planted their sprigs. 

‘Now, if we only have patience, they will grow 
up to be big trees, and bear beautiful flowers,” said 
the little ones. 

‘‘ Don’t be too sure of that,” said the neighbour’s 
wife. 

‘Why shouldn’t they bear flowers?” asked tho 
children. 

‘Because there is no luck with these twigs. If 
you want that kind of plant to take root, you must 
plant it in a golden pot, and not in such poor pot- 
sherds as these.” ° 

The sprigs of myrtle were, however, more willing 
than the dame had thought; they took root, and 
grew all three of them. 
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Ten years, twelve years, more than twelve years 


passed away. The little cottage at the road was 
torn down, and a beautiful villa was built in its 
stead. It had a slate roof, verandah, espaliecr, 
coloured panes in the doors, and green window 
blinds; but the owner and his family let it stand 
empty in the winter, and during the summer they 
frequently travelled abroad. 

But what had become of the widow and her 
children? The old lady had followed her daughter 
‘‘ yonder by the church wall, beneath the lilac bush,” 
answered the neighbour’s wife, when folks asked 
where they now lived. The three little girls had 
grown up; when inquired for, she could only tell that 
‘they had all three left and gone out in the great 
wide world.” Each had taken her myrtle with her. 
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The oldest of the girls was the handsomest; for 
that reason an old rich uncle had taken a fancy to 
her, and adopted:her. He was in a good social 
position, and kept house on a grand scale, full as 
grand as his means would allow; and ho spared no 
expense on the education of his adepted daughter. 
She was taught to dance, and sing, and to play; had 
masters in French and English, and a maid to wait 
upon her. Her myrtle experienced a similar good 
fortune. It grew now in a golden pot, perhaps not 
of genuine gold, but still a gilded porcelain pot. It 
was watered each morning by her maid with rain 
water, and each evening by the young gentlemen 
with compliments. They all had something gallant 
to say about the flourishing myrtle. 

And what had they not to say about the young 
girl? She was so very beautiful that they could not 
afford to think about her, and so they did not think 
any more about her than just for the time they saw 
her. But when they beheld her they sighed; the 
more charming she grew, the more they sighed, 
whereupon she again would try all her power of 
fascination to be still more bewitching. Her head 
was wreathed with glorious auburn locks, but to 
make herself yet more enchanting, she decked them 
with garlands of flowers, the one more magnificent 
than the other. First she wore one of forget-me-nots, 
then of rosebuds, then of Provence roses, then 
dahlias, then poppies, and at last, grape-vines and 
leaves in all the gorgeous tints of autumn. And 
while the one wreath gave place to the other, the 
one year passed away after the other. At last she 
wore a wreath of pure gold leaves; but there were 
now silver lines in her beautiful tresses. Sho had 
not had time to attend to her myrtle. It had mean- 
while pined away, withered, and died. 

“That is the way of all of us,” shoe sighed, 
glancing at the mirror. ‘The myrtle was then thrown 
out into the yard among the rubbish. Some little 
boys found it; they coated the twigs with bird-lime 
and caught sparrows on them. ‘hese were the 
flowers that the first sprig of myrtle grew to bear. 


The second of the widow’s daughters was not 
exactly handsome, but a neat and pleasant little girl 


enough. Good-natured and yielding, sho accepted 
cheerfully whatever lot might be in store for her. 
When her mother was dead she went to the house 
of her aunt, who also was a widow, and her myrtle 
she brought with her. 

The aunt hada son, who was the apple of her eye, 
but that was, too, about all he was, and he never got 
to be anything else. From his mother he received 
food and clothing, light and warmth, a neat littleroom, 
and as much pocket-money as his doating mother 
could possibly spare him; in short, ho got every- 
thing he wanted excepting his college degree, which 
he had to work for himself; that he found really too 
troublesome. When he became twenty-five years of 
age he wanted a sweetheart, and he got her too. 
Aunty assured the young girl that he was such an 
exceedingly nice young man and loved her so very 
much that it would be a shame to say him no, and 
the girl would of course not have the burden of a 
refusal on her conscience. 

Consequently they were engaged, which was both 
nice and convenient. Now theold lady had both her 
darlings at home, and there was billing and 
cooing from morning to evening. His room was the 
only one which faced the sun, for which reason the 
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myrtle was left there. Ah, how many sweet words 
were not murmured and simpered over that myrtle by 
the young couple, and yet they never got tired of 
repeating what they had said so often before. 

It is curious enough that the myrtle cannot be mado 
to flourish in a bachelor’s apartment. Whether it is 
the heat from the close stove in winter, or the drought 
in summer, whether it is the tobacco smoke, or for 
what other reason, one thing is sure, that myrtles do 
not thrive very satisfactorily, particularly when they 
have to continue the struggle for half a score of years, 
like this poor myrtle. 

There is a kind of disease called honeydew, for the 
reason that all the leaves of a tree which it attacks 
become covered with a sweetish adhesive juice like 
honey or syrup. That disease now seized upon the 
myrtle of the engaged couple. The leaves got stuck 
together, and dust and dirt covered them. In time 
it became impossible to decide whether they were 
green or grey. It was a pitiful sight. The lovers 
finally did not know any more what they were to do 
with it, but then the old woman died, and they got 
something else to think of. They had to separate, 
and however hard it was to confess it, they were 
both convinced that it was for ever. No such an 
engagement could of course come to anything. Ho 
got a situation at a widow’s—as her husband, in 
fact, after having been for a time her business 
manager. Shoe became housekeeper to a widower, 
and when he found out that she was clever and 
economical and pleasant to get along with, he con- 
cluded that he might as well marry her, an arrange- 
ment to which she had indeed no objection. 

The myrtle was really too unfit to be .used for a 
nuptial wreath, but the bridegroom said that it didn’t 
matter much, as he was but a widower, and the 
ceremony was to take place quietly at home. 


Tho third daughter was far from being handsome. 
That sho had soft, clear, and earnest eyes, a delicate 
complexion, and sound white teeth, everybody was 
willing to admit; but she had also a thick, rough, 
red head of hair, and a great abundance of freckles, 
and therefore everybody agreed to call her very 
homely, and when everybody once comes to sucha 
conclusion, it remains an undisputed fact. Neither 
uncle nor aunt invited her to their homes; she went 
out amongst strangers after her mother’s death. 

She got a situation on the manor of the rich 
squire; that is, she was engaged to wait upon tho 
children as a nursery governess, to attend the lady 
as maid and sempstress, and to serve the squire and 
his steward as a target for their clumsy wit and 
jokes, not very choice, but a great many of them. 
Country air is wholesome and fresh. The young 
girl soon felt herself at home in her new place. There 
was more to hear and more to do than she had been 
used to, but a willing horse draws a heavy load, and 
what comes through one ear may pass out at the 
other, which two old sayings she laid to heart, and 
felt tolerably contented with her lot. Jer myrtle 
had a good deal better time than sho had. It was 
installed in a little turret-chamber, which went by 
tho name of the maiden’s bower. ‘There it stood the 
livelong summer day on the sill of the open window, 
and looked down into the garden, rejoiced in the 
morning sun and evening dew, heard tho songs of 
birds, and received visits from bees and butterilies. 
No wonder that it throve and shot out twig after 
twig on all sides. 
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There were jovial times on the manor during the 
summer vacation. Strangers and acquaintances 
arrived from the capital, and among them a young 
student, the gayest of the gay. He teased the 
young girl a little too, but not exactly in the same 
way as the others. He rather amused her. 

One day he conceived the clever joke of stealing 
her myrtle and replacing it with a cactus. The door 
to the maiden’s bower was of course locked, but the 
windows were conveniently open. He procured a 
long ladder from the garden, and raised it against 
the wall. He had already gained the topmost round 
with the cactus pot on his arm when the ladder 
slipped and he was precipitated tothe ground. There 
he was, lying with one leg broken and the ankle of 
the other sprained. 

Even that was at the expense of the poor governess. 
In addition to her other multifarious duties, she had 
now to assume that of sick nurse also; but she per- 
formed that office with such care and assiduity, that 
the poor young man, lying crippled in a strange 
house, neither missed his home nor his sister’s care. 
“Tf you will be equally tender to the next who 
breaks his neck or leg, I propose to jump out of tlie 
window myself some time next winter when I have 
leisure,” said the steward. 

“Pf I were you I wouldn’t risk it,’’ observed the 
squire. ‘‘ Our charming governess has heart-plaster 
forno more than one wounded knight.”” The steward 
laughed, as in duty bound, at this clever remark of 
his superior. The witty remark of the squire was, 
however, not entirely without its little grain of 
truth. 

As a real sister of mercy, her heart bled for every 
suffering being; and the young man suffered very 


much; it is therefore not impossible that he obtained 
somewhat more than a brother’s share of her heart; 


but if so, it remained a secret. When he began to 
recover, and assured her every day how much he 
had to thank her for, she felt so happy that she 
scarcely dared to confess it to herself, and each time 
she looked at her myrtle she was conscious of a 
strange but delicious feeling. It was the myrtle 
which had been the cause of the disaster, and she 
chose to consider it as the cause of her own happi- 
ness. At last, having fully recovered, he left the 
manor and returned to the city. He was to read for 
his examination degree. The place was very lonely 
after he was gone, but he had left many pleasant 
memories behind him. 

When the governess was sitting alone in her little 
turret-chamber and a butterfly would come in through 
the window, flutter about amongst the twigs of her 
myrtle, and then sail out again, it would always 
remind her of the student. He had suggested so 
much in looks and tone of his voice, to which he 
seemed to be afraid of giving utterance, that thoughts 
would visit the governess which she likewise shrank 
from following to their logical conclusion. 

Each time the squire returned home from a visit in 
the town, he seldom failed to bring the governess a 
kind remembrance from her patient, the student, 
adding: “I say nothing, for I have no permission to 
say what I might say, but I know what I know;” 
and each time he delivered himself of this senten- 
tious remark, a blush would mantle the young 
gitl’s freckled cheeks. 

A couple of years had gone. ‘The student had 
prospered in the career he had chosen, and had 
already become a professor. During the summer 
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vacation he intended to pay a visit to his old friends 
in the manor. 

‘‘It is not for my sake, I am sure, that he comes,” 
said the steward. 

‘‘Nor for mine, I believe,” remarked the squire. 
‘‘He has now a position in the world. It must be 
you that he has been waiting for, my dear governess. 
If I were you I would let him take the myrtle in 
the usual way. It would be a pity if he should kill 
himself for the second time in trying to get at it 
through the window,” insinuated the squire. 

It was such a capital joke that they both burst 
out laughing. The young professor made his ap- 
pearance in due time. The young girl sat in her 
turret-chamber, and gazed wistfully on tho high 
road. Far away she descried the diligence and the 
red-coated postilion. A strange, half-defined re- 
membrance from her childhood ilashed through her 
thoughts. She did not exchange very many words 
with him the first evening, but still enough to 
cause her to sleep but'little that night. Next even- 
ing a little ball was improvised. Some friends, and 
among them the sister of the squire’s lady, an 
acknowledged belle from the capital, had arrived in 
the course of the day. As a reigning ball queen, 
and near relation to the lady of the manor, the 
professor deemed it his duty to open the ball with 
her. He wished to dance the second danco with 
the governess, but as she did not dance, he waltzed 
again with the beautiful lady from town. That 
night the governess slept still less. 

Some time after she was sitting again alone one 
evening in her turret-bower. It was a lovely moon- 
light. Ladies and gentlemen were sauntering about 
in the garden enjoying the balmy evening. Tho 
sound of gay laughter and many voices rose up to 
her, but his voice she could not distinguish among 
the others. Presently she became aware of a 
whispering immediately below her at the foot of the 
tower. A young couple had separated from the rest 
of the company; it was the professor and the lovely 
city lady. What they whispered about—alas! that 
the poor governess understood but too well. That 
night she did not sleep at all. 

In the fall of the same year a grand marriage took 
place in the old manor. A lovelier bride than the 
professor’s had never been seen before. The gover- 
ness had made the bridal wreath; of her myrtle 
nothing but the stem and stalks remained; the 
bride wore all the green part in her hair, as she 
stood before the altar. It was indeed a costly 
wreath—it sparkled as if it wero full of diamonds. 

One year followed after the other, and tho one 
just like the other. The myrtle did not perish for 
all the many cuttings it had suffered; next spring it 
shot forth a host of light green leaflets, and in due 
time it expanded into a glorious verdant crown, 
richer and more vigorous than ever before. But 
then it was now a myrtle in its best years—beyond 
the forties. ; 

The owner herself was not far from fifty. It is 
not considered a girl’s best age, but it really seems 
that our poor governess’s best ago was now to com- 
mence. Her red hair turned grey, tho freckles dis- 
appeared, but her soft mild eyes remained unchanged. 
Everybody agreed now that she was a remarkably 
handsome old maid. 

One day a letter with a black seal came to the 
manor. It was addressed to the old maid from the 
professor. His wife was dead, himself not well, and 
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his many little ones needed womanly love and care— 
he appealed to her goodness in this his great grief and 
trouble. Her mind was made up at once as to what 
was to be done. She resigned her position, and pre- 
pared to leave the old house, which had sheltered her 
for so long. There was real grief in the manor the 
day she left. Neither the squire nor his steward 
could find anything witty or smart to say as they 
accompanied her to the carriage in which her great 
myrtle was already towering up on the back seat. 

In the professor’s house she was received by seven 
little girls in black. 

‘‘ What is that beautiful tree you have brought 
with you?” inquired the youngest. 

‘It is your mother’s myrtle,”’ she said, stooping 
down to kiss the little one. Time went, and the 
little ones grew up to be young ladies. 

And now it appeared that there was good luck 
with the old myrtle after all. 

Each of the girls wore a wreath from their 
mother’s myrtle, and the old maid made them all. 

When she in her youthful days cut sprigs for the 
first wreath, she believed that it never would bear 
green leaves again; now she cut one crop of green 
sprigs after the other, and the plant flourished ever 
afresh and with renewed vigour. It seemed to her 
that her happiness grew more and more each time. 

Near the eastern rampart of the city lies a row of 
low, bright little houses, mostly inhabited by old 
people and lonely families; in most of the windows 
you will notice a good many flowering plants in pots, 
and canary birds in gay cages. In one of these little 
houses, through whose centre window a splendid 
old myrtle is plainly visible, lives an old maid 
of near eighty years of age. She resides there 
alone, but it is a rare thing to pass her house with- 
out seeing the faces of young girls and the golden 
heads of young children peeping through the bright 
panes. They are the professor’s grandchildren, 
who come to see the old lady and the famous tree, 
which has borne their mother’s and grandmother’s 
bridal wreaths, and still bears plenty of sprigs for 
their own. 

Not long ago I went past the place. Outside it 
was bitter cold; it froze hard, but summer reigned 
in the room within. I heard the song of birds and 
the happy laughter of young children. I caught a 
glimpse of the old lady sitting behind her myrtle, 
through the network of whose shining leaves her 
snow-white hair was visible—just as if the old tree 
was in full blossom. P. T. 
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Tue Roya Scors.—It does not seem to be generally known 
that a regiment called by some the 1st Foot, by others ‘‘the 1st 
Royals,” and ‘‘the Royal Regiment,’’ is about to revert to its 
still more ancient designation, ‘‘the Royal Scots.” Amid the 
many regiments called ‘‘ Royal,” the origin and distinctive 
character of the ‘‘oldest regiment in the world ”’—as Colonel 
Sir George Bell, who is an Irishman, calls it—have well-nigh 
been forgotten. To the honour of the present officers be it re- 
corded—the more honourable considering so few are natives of 
‘*the country north of the Tweed ’’—they have endeavoured to 
recall the history of the venerable corps, and his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cambridge has intimated that he will submit the 
revival of the old name for her Majesty’s approbation. This 
reviving of the former title will be a gracious act on the part of 
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the Sovereign, who was born in the regiment, which her 
illustrious father, the Duke of Kent, commanded, and of which 
he spoke at a Scotch Corporation dinner, ‘‘ that he had felt the 
greatest pride in commanding a Scotch regiment.” Under the 
title of ‘‘ The Royal Regiment,” only the initiated who are con. 
fronted by ‘‘St. Andrew’s effigy” at every turn, who listen to 
the regimental air (‘‘ Dumbarton’s drums”), who peruse the 
aged ‘* Army Lists,” and who notice the plate still stamped with 
the crest of ‘*The Royal Scots,” know the proud history of 
this regiment—that it was the ‘‘Seotch Guards” at the Court 
of Louis x1 in France, that it served under Gustavus Adolphus 
in Sweden, and similarly as a Scotch regiment in the armies of 
Holland and Denmark. With the corps the princely Scotch 
name of Douglas, and scarcely less distinguished ones of 
Gordon, Graham, and Hepburn, have been associated. Although 
the regiment has had little of the Scotch element in it for 
many years, no Highland regiment is so thoroughly identitied 
with the history of Scotland as ‘‘ The Royal Scots.” It alone 
recalls ‘‘the stirring memories of a thousand years,” and for 
many of those years it illustrated the adventurous spirit of 
Scotland’s sons.—Army and Navy Gazette. 


Tur Morcur.—tThere died in Paris, just in time to have his 
name included in the obituary of 1871, a somewhat remarkable 
person. His name was Charles Frangois Ferté, and his business 
in life was to receive the bodies of persons whom crime, accident, 
or suicide led to the Morgue. Ferté, by reason of his taste in 
waistcoats popularly known as ‘‘!’Homme Rouge,”’ is described 
asa man who, under a somewhat rough demeanour, hid a kind 
heart. Many stories of his acts of humanity are current, but 
it suffices to know that he has left behind him a child which the 
double suicide of its parents had left unprovided for, and whom 
‘‘’Homme Rouge” took home with him, cared for, and had 
properly educated. But he has left behind him something more 
interesting still. Day by day, during the twenty-six years of his 
service at the Morgue, Ferté was composing a book to which he has 
given the singular title Registre de Macabre. The book, which 
extends to many volumes, is nothing more nor less than the 
register of the names and addresses—when known, otherwise of 
the descriptions—of the bodies received by him, which reach 
a total of 20,000. Ferté appears to have spent his leisure hours 
in making inquiries into the antecedents of the more interesting 
of his charges, and the results are given in voluminous notes 
appended to the register of death. ft is not stated whether the 
book is for sale, but if it be we need not point out its value to 
a youthful novelist about to commence business. In the record 
of 20,000 violent deaths annotated by the late keeper of the 
Morgue there would surely be found material for a complete 
parlour library of sensational novels. —@lobe. 


Rrapinc Macninr.—The extent to which the labour- 
saving implements have been introduced in agriculture we saw 
illustrated on a farm in Wisconsin. A farmer was sitting on a 
reaper, with gloves on his hands and with an umbrella over him, 
and with as much comfort as if he were driving a buggy ; he 
was cutting oats, the reaper throwing them into regular and con- 
venient sheaves for binding and stacking. We remember the 
time when, twenty years ago, we cut oats without an umbrella 
or gloves, and let the grain lie where it fell from the scythe. 
Yet here was a man with a pair of horses, in comparative com- 
fort, doing more in one day than twenty-five men could have 
done by hand twenty years ago.—Chicago Tribune. 


CuinEsE Astronomy.—Mr. John Williams, in his ‘‘ Observa- 
tions on Comets,” from Chinese records, expresses a favourable 
opinion as to accuracy of the Chinese computations for chronology. 
He shows from the record in the Shu-king, the oldest historical 
document of the empire, that the star Cor Hydree culminated at 
sunset on the day of the vernal equinox in the time of Yau, that 
the sun must have been in Taurus, then the equinoctial point. 
By a simple calculation Yau can be shown to have lived 4,176 
years ago, or B.c. 2306, or about fifty years after the Dispersion 
from Babel, according to the ordinary chronology. The early 
Chinese immigrants may well have carried the capacity for 
astronomical research, and Dr. Hales long ago pointed out the 
agreements of the Egyptian and Chinese with Babylonian or 
Chaldean astronomical observations. 


Practica RELIGION.—Mr. Spurgeon (the “ Nonconformist ” 
says) tells the following story of the conversion ofa servant-girl. 
When she was asked, “Are you converted ?” she replied, “ I 
hope so, sir.” ‘* What makes you think that you are really a 
child of God?” ‘* Well, sir, there is a great change in me from 
what there used to be.” ‘‘ What is the change?” ‘“‘I don't 
know, sir; but there isa change in all things. But there is one 
thing, I always sweep under the mats now.” 
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“No family or institutional library should be without them.”—City Press. 





* Could there be anything better for a long voyage than such a series of ‘Leisure Hours’ ?”-—Publishers’ Circular, 


THE LEISURE HOUR VOLUME FOR 1871, 


CONTAINS 


booKSTONE. By Mrs. Macquoid. (With Illustrations by Barnes. —THE MASTER OF AYNHOF. By Mrs. Prosser.—ROGER KYFFIN’S WARD. 

W. H.G. Kingston. FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA AND ITS PEOPLE. By the Editor.—MAx KroMER: A Story of the Siege of Strasbourg. By the 
uthor of “‘Jessica’s First Prayer. "—MyY AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By John Timbs.—SKETCHES OF THE GEOLOGIC PERIODS. By Principal Dawson. (With 
fumerous Illustrations from original designs.)—ROME IN TRANSITION. By Mrs. Mary Howitt.—GHosTS AND GHOST LORE.—BICGRAPHIES AND 
PORTRAITS of the Duke of Argyll, Beethoven, Prince Bismarck, John MacGregor, The Emperor of Brazil, Sir Walter Scott, Mrs. Somerville, 


nd others. ; & ° 
' And a great variety of Miscellaneous Articles on Subjects of Popular Interest. 


ith numerous Engravings by Eminent Artists, and Frontispiece in Tints of ‘The Return of the Victors.” Price 8s. 6d., elegantly bound, with 
gilt edges; half-calf extra, 10s. 















of Would not a settler in Australia feel thoroughly settled with such ‘Sundays at Home’ ?””—Publishers’ Circular. 
LPDLL LIA TI 
THE SUNDAY AT HOME VOLUME FOR 187], 
CONTAINS 


DAILY THOUGHTS OF CHRIST. By Lord Kinloch.—THE LIFE OF DAVID AS REFLECTED IN HIS PSALMS. By the Rev. Alexander Maclaren, of 
Manchester—THE GOSPEL AND MODERN CRITICISM. By the Rev. Dr. Roberts.—THE GOSPEL IN NATURE. By the Rev. Newman Hall, LL.B.— 
onats OF MorToEs. By the Rev. 8. B, James, M.A.—MIRIAM ROSENBAUM. By the Rev. Dr. Edersheim.—UNDER THE MULBERRY TREE. By 
Mrs, Prosser.—THE HAPPY SECRET: An Italian Story.—THE DAY AFTER TO-MORROW. 

With Miscellaneous Narratives, a Sermon for every Sunday in the year, Essays, Illustrations of Christian Life, Sketches from Abroad, Historical 

Scenes, Monthly Religious Record, Poetry, Pages for the Young, Scripture Enigmas, and Bible Exercises. 
Numerous Engravings in the best style, from Designs by Eminent Artists. Also, Twelve Illustrations, in Colours, or on Toned Paper. 
Each Volume, price 7s. in cloth; 8s. 6d. extra, with gilt edges; and 10s. half-calf extra. 


*,.* “BEDE’S CHARITY,” by the Author of “ Jessica’s First Prayer,” is now appearing in the “ SuNDAY AT HomE.” 


THE SUNDAY AT HOME. 


CONTENTS FOR APRIL. 














Bede's Charity. Chapter xxi. By the Author of “Jessica’s First | The Life and Times of Isaiah. By the Rov. F. Arwoxp, B.A, 
Prayer.” (With Illustrations.) A Nation in Thanksgiving. 
The Gospel in La Mancha. Pulpit in the Family:—The Yoke of Christ, Fear and Love. The 
In the Holy City. x1v.—Progress of Events. Work of the Holy Spirit. 
Ancient Bethel, or Beitin. By the Rev. Canon Tristram, LL.D. Hymns to Christ, By Lord Kuxxocn. 
(With Engraving.) Sabbath Thoughts. 
Hereford Cathedral. (With Coloured Illustration.) “Don’t Fire!’ 267. 
Morals of Mottoes. v1, vit. By Samuzu B, James, Ma. Poetry:—A Sunday at Niagara, (With Engraving.)—A Death by 
Chapters in the Religious History of France, 1v.—The Edict of Accident. By Wauter F. Turrrr. 
Nantes. By Jouw SrovuGHTOoN, D.D. New Testament Sonnets. By the Rev. Ricwarp Witroy, ma, 
Sir Francis Crossley, Bart, (With Portrait.) Pages for the Young :—Eskdale Moor.—April Fools, 
The Broken Circle. Scripture Exercises. 
The Blouses of Belleville. Monthly Religious Record. 


PRICE SIXPENCE, MONTHLY. 








New Series. 


THE TRUE CATHOLIC. 


PUBLISHED IN THE INTERESTS OF SCRIPTURAL TRUTH. 








This Periodical now appears in a new and improved form, with a variety of original contributions, specially obtained for its pages from able 
writers in different parts of Europe and America. In the ‘‘ True Catholic” will be found information of the most reliable character relating to the 
religious movements of the day. 

CONTENTS FOR MARCH. 


THE STORY OF A RED HAT.—VISIT TO THE BIRTHPLACE OF ZWINGLE. By PROFESSOR LORIMER, D.D.—FATHER FELIX AT NOTRE 
DAME.—DOWNFALL AND RESTORATION. A Word to Young Christians. By Dr. MERLE D’AUBIGNE.—THE SPIRITUAL LIFE.—INTRUSION 
OF PAGAN ELEMENTS INTO CHRISTIAN PRAYER.—THE QUEEN AT ST. PAUL’S.—PROTESTANT PROGRESS: CAMPAIGN OF THE FRENCH 
BIBLE CARRIAGES.—ERRORS OF THE ROMISH CHURCH: THE OpJECT oF WorSHIP.—JESUIT TEACHING AND INFLUENCE IN 
Teens SA POLICY IN RELATION TO ROMANISM.—SEVEN HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE DEATH OF 


:* To be had gratis with the March number, a report of the Public Discussion at Rome between three Romish Priests and three Protestant 
Ministers on the question, ‘‘ Was St. Peter ever at Rome?” Also opinions of the Italian press on the discussion, 


Published Monthly, 16 pages, Imperial 8vo, at One Penny. 








PICTURES FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. 


A New Series of highly-finished Coloured Pictures of Historical Subjects, size 17 by 22 inches. Price Sixpence each, 


1. Caractacus before the Emperor Claudius. 8. Wycliffe and the Monks. 5. Defeat of the Spanish Armada 
2. The Death of Venerable Bede. | 4, The English Bible presented to Henry vii. | 6. The Marterdems of Ridley and Latimer, 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 
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William Tyndale: a Biography. Swiss Pictures, drawn with Pen and Peng; 
A Contribution to the Early History of the English Bible. By the Author of ‘Spanish Pictures.” With numen 
By the Rev. R. Demaus, M.A., Author of “Hugh Illustrations by E. WHYMPER and others. A New a 
Latimer.” With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. Enlarged Edition. 8s. handsomely bound, gilt edges, 

‘“We tender Mr. Demaus our hearty thanks for his great diligence 
in bringing together a large mass of information not readily to be 
met with.”—Lzterary Churchman. : 

‘Mr. Demaus has made himself acquainted with the first sources, ; B a ee 
and has written what is in every way a worthy companion to his “In this third edition there are so many additions and impro 
‘Hugh Latimer,’ and that is surely saying much.”—Nouconformist. ments, that this very beautiful volume is still more attractive a 

‘ beautiful than before.” —Standard. 
Thoughts of Christ for every Day of the “In every way an attractive volume, one of the best works of ¢ 
Year. kind: the present (third) edition contains upwards of thirty new jj] 


trations, and has been carefully revised. It is an admirable gift-bo 
By Lord Kintocu. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. boards. aman . murable giftbe 


“We always like to meet with Lord Kinloch. There is always om: : : 
gracefulness and beauty about his meditative writing. His ‘Thoughts Spanish Pictures, drawn with Pen and 
of Christ’ are like all else that he writes." —Literary Churchman. Pencil 


Meditations on the Miracles of Christ. By the Author of ‘‘ Swiss Pictures, drawn with Pen a 
By the Rev. J. S. Howson, D.pD.; Dean of Chester, Pencil.” With Illustrations by GUSTAVE Dore and othe 
Author of ‘* Scenes from the Life of St. Paul.” Crown 8vo. eminent Artists. Imp. 8vo. 8s. handsomely bound. 
3s. boards. “The letterpress is pleasant reading, and many of thesketche are 

“* A book which will be much and justly prized. It will take rank the highest excellence.” — Times. ree . 
with the best that have appeared on the same subjects. It is truly “A most exquisite book. It abounds with illustrations of the mo 


evangelical and earnest, and of course intelligent and scholarly.”— striking scenes, buildings, and social manners of the Peninsula; ay 
Record. realises in a series of brilliant and attractive pictures the romaneg 


“‘ Dean Howson writes freshly and earnestly as he usually does.” poetry, beauty, and inexpressible charms of the land.”—Daily Neus 
—Guardian. ses ¥ 
“* Marked by that insight into the spiritual significance of the facts, British Heroes and Worthies. 


that clearness of thought and expression, and that sound practical Illustrated with Twenty Portraits, finely engraved. Pri 
judgment and devout spirit characteristic of Dr. Howson. A book of 4 y Engr: - Printed 
a worth.”—E£xglish Tadao. a toned paper. Small 4to. 8s. handsomely bound, gil 
edges. 
The Seven Golden Candlesticks 5 _ “Twenty portraits have been excellently engraved, some for the fig 

Or, Sketches of the Seven Churches of Asia. By the Rev. time. All the memoirs are well and gracefully written, and nota fe 

H ? B. TRISTRAM, LL.D FRS With: Sincpasvin gs exhibit signs of more than ordinary care and research.” —Bookseller, 

4 M, -D., F.R.S. gre . 
~ 


6s. bevelled boards, gilt edges. 


“Its numerous wood-engravings are all of great excelleng 
charming as pictures and admirable as examples of art,”—, 
Journal.’ 


Revelation in Progress from Adam t 


“ Dr. Tristram pie om omg a an stiggestions of a Malachi. 
ersonal visit to the sites of the Seven Churches, and few men are ‘ “ . 
ome competent. Itis an instructive and attractive volume.”—British A Series of Bible Studies. By the Rev. J. H. Titcomp 
Quarterly Review. M.A., Vicar of St. Stephen’s, South Lambeth. 8¥ 

‘‘Nothing that can help us to understand the allusions and discern 5s. boards. 
the fitness of the special rebukes or distinctive rewards contained in 
these letters is omitted. Dr. Tristram knows the East as few do 
know it, and he has brought to his work an enthusiasm which in 
itself is a guarantee of success.”—Nonconformist. 

‘* A beautiful book. Dr. Tristram's name isa warrant for the trust- 
worthiness of the research.” —Guardian. 


The History of Greece. The Circling Year. . 
For the use of Schools and Colleges. By the Rev. F. Illustrated with Coloured Pictures and Wood Engraving 
ARNOLD, B.A., late of Christ Church, Oxford. With from the ‘‘Leisure Hour” and ‘Sunday at Home 
Engravings. Crown 8vo. 6s. boards. Imp. 8vo. 6s. 6d. handsomely bound, gilt edges. 

“It is necessary that we should have manuals that give in con- “‘The art is good, and so assuredly is the literature.”"—Arj 
densed form, for the benefit of young students, the results of the Fournal, 
elaborate research of scholars. This is what Mr. Arnold has “Some of the illustrations in colours, by John Gilbert, are worth 
endeavoured to do here, and has done well.” —Nonconformist. the whole volume.”—Pudblishers’ Cirtular. 


“The book would be a very useful one for any student of the Old 
Testament to keep by him for reference with regard to each book 
he came to it. The minuteness of Mr. Titcomb’s analysis is remarkab 
and the amount of his reading has evidently been very considerable. 
—Literary Churchman. 








NEW SERIES OF ILLUSTRATED SHILLING VOLUMES FOR [HE YOUNG. 


Published Monthly, mo, 15. boards; 1s. 6d, extra boards, gilt edges :— 


W.. Little Bessie Kept the Wolf VI.—Millicent’s Home: A Child’s Life 
the’ Door. in the West of Ireland. 


ne Author of ** Dora Hamilton,” etc. By Crona TEMPLE. 
~ i . , : | 
II.—Norwé@gian Stories: Watchman Half- | VII.—Soldier Fritz, and the Enemies ht 


dan’ and his Little Granddaughter, Fought. : 
and Fisherman Niels. VIII.—Life on Desolate Islands; or, Rea 


IlI.—Lost Cities Brought to Light. ee ee ; 
By the Author of ‘‘ Steps up the Ladder.” Coloured IX.—Grace Ogilvie: a Story of Indian 
Frontispiece and numerous Engravings. Life. 

By an INDIAN CHAPLAIN. Coloured Frontispiece: 

IV.—Lucy the Light-bearer. and Engravings. 

By G. E. SARGENT, Author of ‘‘ The Story of a X.—Led Astray. 


P ible,” etc. . 
a By the Author of ‘Stories and Pictures from 


Author | 
V.—Tales of the Northern Seas. Chusch Eitery.” Eagvavings. 


By the Author of ‘‘The Cottage on the Shore,” XI.—Maggie’s Message. 
etc. Coloured Frontispiece and numerous Engravings. By the Author of ‘‘ Soldier Fritz.” 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 


To Correspondents and Contributors.—All manuscripts must have the name and address of the 
sender clearly written thereon, and in any accompanying letter the title of the MS. must he given. No notice can 


be taken of anonymous communications. Writers are recommended to keep copies of their MSS,; miscellaneous 
contributions being sent in too great numbers to be always acknowledged or returned. 

Payment and Copyright,—Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication, The receipt | 
conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Trustees of the Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discre. 
tion, to publish such works separately, Republication by authors on their own account must be the subject of 
special arrangement. 

Advertisements,.—Complaints having been made of the insertion of objectionable advertising bills in the 
“ Leisure Hour,” the public are informed that all such bills have been inserted without authority. 

Portfolios and Cases for Numbers and Volumes,—For the preservation of the weekly numbers, 
portfolios, provided with 52 cords, are supplied at 1s. 2d. each. Also patent boxes for holding a year’s parts or 
numbers, at 3s. 6d. each. CiorH Caszs, for binding the Volume at the end of the year, price ls. 2d. cloth 
boards, 1s, 6d. cloth extra. 

Withdrawal of Early Numbers.—The “Leisure Hour” can be obtained in Numbers or Volumes 
from 1865, but in Volumes only from 1856 to 1864 inclusive. The earlier Nos. are out of print. 

Correspondents requiring Single Parts or Numbers are requested to order, whenever practicable, 
through the local booksellers or newsagents. 





FOREIGN POSTAGE. 
The ‘‘Leisure Hour,” in consequence of the new Postal Regulations, is no longer registered for | 
transmission abroad. The Monthly Parts can therefore only be forwarded by Book Post. The following | 
are the rates to a few of the principal countries :— 





For the | Leisure Hour For the | Leisure Hour | 

Name of Place. single | and Sunday Name of Place. single | and Sunday 
Part. at Home Part. at Home 

together, together. 
Africa, West Coastof . . ». «+ «+ « +» 6dea . Malta (vid Southampton). . . . 6 + \ 9d. 
Australia (vid Southampton & Suez) . . 8d. , Mexico (vid Southampton). oe” 
Austria (vii Belgium). . . ... . 8d. . Natal ye ee ee 
Baden (vi& France or Belgium) . . . . 8d. i New Brunswick (vii Halifax) . 
Bavaria (vid France or Belgium) . . . 8d. " Se ee ee eee 
Belgium (direct mail) . . . . - « Gd. , New South Wales (vii Southampton and 
Brazils (via Southampton). . .. . . 6da , a a eee ee 
eS ee a New Zealand (via Southampton and Suez) 
Cithada (Canadi@apacket) . . . . . 6d. Nova Scotia (vid Halifax) . . . ... 
Cape of Good Hope (by direct packet). . 6d. 3 Prussia (vii Belgium) . 
Ceylon (vid Southampton) . — ee Sierra Leone . ee 
Constantinople (vid Marseilles) . . . . 3 Spain (vii France) . . 
Franceand Algeria. . . «© «© 2 «© « § " Sweden (vii Denmark) . a 
Gibraltar (vii Southampton). . . . + , le Switzerland (vi Belgium). . . . . . 6d. 
Holland (yii France or Belgium) .. . , \ Tasmania (vid Southampton & Suez) . . 8d. 
India (Southampton packet). . . . - ’ x i | Meee 
Italy (by direct mail) . . . . .. . , s. West Indies (British) .-. . . . . . 6a. 














@ signifies additional to pay on delivery. 

The rates of postage to any part not mentioned in this list can be ascertained by application at a Post- | 
office. Orders for the transmission abroad of the ** Leisure Hour,” direct from the Office, should be | 
addressed to the Publisher, and accompanied by prepayment for both magazine and postage. The Home | 
Postage of each Part is now THree HALFPENCE. | 








THE SEVENTY-THIRD ANNIVERSARY OF THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


THE, 


PUBLIC MEETING 
Will be held on Friday, May the 8rd, at Exeter Hall, at Half-past Six o’clock. 
JAMES C. STEVENSON, ESQ., M.P. FOR SOUTH SHIELDS, WILL PRESIDE. 


The following gentlemen have promised to take part in the proceedings:—The Rev. Canon Barpstey, | 
Rector of St. Anne’s, Manchester; the Rev. G. D. Macorecor, Pastor of the Congregational Church, 
Paddington ; the Rev. C. D. Marston, Rector of Kershall; the Rev. W. O. Suvpson, M.a., of the Islington | 
Circuit ; and Henry Lez, Esq., Sedgley Park, Manchester. 

The Annvat Sermons are to be preached on Sunday morning, April the 28th, by the Rev. W. | 
CapMAN, M.A., at Holy Trinity Church, deavihene: the other by the Rev. A. Sapnir, of Greenwich, at the | 
Presbyterian Church, Chelsea. The Services commence at Eleven o’clock. 

Much interesting information will be given of the Society’s work at home and abroad. 

Tickets may be obtained at the Depositories, 56, Paternoster Row; 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard; and 
164, Piccadilly ; and of Mr. Burdekin, Bookseller, Upper Street, Islington, on and after the 22nd April. 








RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, AND 164, PICCADILLY. 
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